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INTERNATIONAL 


KIM ON ALLIANCE OF WORLD SOCIALISM, NATIONAL LIBERATION MOVEMENT 


Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No l, Jan-Feb 82 pp 2-6 


[Article by Georgy Kim, Corresponding Member of the USSR Academy of Sciences ] 


(Text ] 


A QUALITATIVELY NEW STAGE 
OF THE LIBERATION MOVEMENT 


T he latter half of the 1970s saw an 
unprecedented upsurge of national 
democratic revolutions growing out of 
national liberation revolutions. Thus. 
revolutionary practices have borne out 
the CPSU's conclusion about the ad- 
vent of a qualitatively new stage of 
the national liberation movement, when 
the struggle for national liberation in 
many countries began practically to 
develop into struggle against exploiter 
relations, both feudal and capitalist. 

The new stage in the present-day 
national liberation movement is chara- 
cterised by the fact that there are ever 
fewer developing countries, which have 
not vet chusen their orientation. This 
is not to say, of course, that sucio- 
economic and political evoluiion its 
not fraught with the probability of zig- 
zags and reireats from the outlined 
course. But another thing is important. 
the progress made by national libera. 
tion movement in the 1970s is evidence 
that the new!ly-free countries ever more 
resolutely reject the present-day neo- 
colonialist forms of dependence, forced 
on them by imperialism. 

At the same time, the developing 
world is witnessing an increasingly in- 
tense social differentiation, which ts of 
a complex, multi-aspect character. It 
manifests itself in differences between 
individual countries as regards the rate 
and level of their socio-economic deve- 
lopment, and the fundamental principles 
ol their cconomic set-up, in polarisa- 
tion of their sucio-class forces, with so- 
cial classes, strata and groupings which 
come out lor progressive orientation con- 
centrating on the one pole and the pro- 
ponents of neocolonialism and local 
reactionaries on the other; and. at last, 
in dificrences in forms and methods of 


revolutionary translormation of the so. 
ciety, when this transiormation is a 
consciously cuosen objective. 

heterogeneity of the newlv-free 
countries and diversity of their socw 
economic make-up objectively predeter 
mine the specific development of social 
and national factors in the national 
liberation movement. The different le- 
sels of formational development chara- 
cteristic of these countries, naturally, 
result in varying correlation of these 
jactors, but on the whole, as was 
pointed out, the national libe ation re- 
volutions have entered the social stage 
of their development. This does not 
mean, of course, that the national tasks 
confronting the developing countries 
have lost their significance, but it is 
particularly clear today that a con- 
sistent attainment of these tasks en- 
lirely depends on how the 1ttional 
forms are filled with progress... social 
content. 

The whole course of the present-day 
national liberation movement is brilli- 
ant proof of V. |. Lenin's wise predic- 
tion that “the subs quent revolutions in 
Oriental countries, which possess much 
vaster populations and a much vasier 
diversity of social conditions, will un- 
doubtedly display even greater distin- 
clions than tne Russian revolution”. ' 


HISTORIC OFFENSIVE 


The Marxist-Leninists have never 
believed that the diversity of the revo- 
lutionary forms of the national libera- 
tion movemen’ can be characterised 

roceeding frem the principle “oniv 
orward™. This diversity, far from ex- 
cluding, even presupposes that zigzags, 
digressions and even rolling back, i. ec. 





'V. 1. Lenin. Collected Works, 
Vol. 33, p. 480. 











social regress. mav become maniiest in 
individual countries at some stages 
The logic of social differentiation and 
social progress in the developing coun- 
iries is Such thal single mstances of 
a retreat or rolling back are a “by- 
product” of progressive development 
The national liberation movement is 
now on the whole on an historic offen- 
sive, im whose course spectacular victo- 
res have been scored. This offensive 
has brought about a qualitatively new 
developmeni—a broadening and dee- 
pening of socialist orientation. The to- 
tal number oi countries in the zone of 
the national liberation movemcnt. which 
have embarked on the path leading to 
socialist development, has noticeably 
increased 


The disintegration of the colonial 
system ard formation of a large num. 
ber of young national states has pre- 
determined such a powerful trend in 
the countries of Asia and Africa. as a 
quest for their own, preferably unique. 
national was of development and 
their own sovereign place in the svstem 
ol international relations (with the en- 
suing demand ior a “redesiributwon of 
roles” in the world community). The 
1970s saw a qualitatively new leap in 
the development of that orocess These 
\ears were marked by radical changes 
on the political map of Indochina, the 
formation in a number of Asian and 
African states of a whole group oi 
revolulionary regimes oricnied to so- 
cialist ideology. the frontal offensive 
of the developing countries under the 
banner of establishing a new interna- 
tional economic order and, at lasi. an 
upsurge of political Islam on vast ex- 
panses from Morocco to Indonesia and 
irom Iran to Tropical Africa. Against 
the background of these events. the 
1950s and 1960s seem to be a relatively 
“peaceful” epoch in the national libera- 
tion movement. there still remaining il- 
lusions as regards rapid progress of 
the “Third World” along the lines of 
modernisation. and with political pas- 
sions of large masses of people having 
not yet suriaced. Still one can trace 
irom the 1950s to the 1970s, am! from 
the peace principles of Bandung to 
the waves of political violence, which 
are now sweeping the whole Airo- 
Asian world, one common line: i is a 
deeply logical, mounting and irresistib- 
le in principle, movement of the de- 
veloping countries to seii-determina 
tron, to turning into an active subject 
oi the present-day historical process. 
In our dav and age a countr, (how- 
ever small it may be, and however 
\oung its national statehood may look) 
ever less often agrees to remain in the 
position of a simple object of neocolo- 
nialist policy. 

The dual picture of social contra- 
dictions im the developmy countries 


lowks as jollows: added te mitt. national 
tclatiens of caplatavon within the 
iramework of the micrnatrenal ccone 
mec order, which has been organised b 
the capitalist countries in a neecolomal 
St Wa). ate the micrnal relations of op 
presseon of an overwheinung mass o! 
the population in the developing coun- 
ires by the ruling and mating 
groups (elites), which, in the final ana- 
ivses, periorm the function of a me- 
diator ibroker) acting im the imieresis 
of transnational corporations and in- 
ternational financial capital. The arbi- 
trary rule of the neocolonialist forces, 
the tyrannical methods of administra- 
tion, the selfish political shori-sighted- 
Ness, mecompetence and corruption of 
man, elites in the countries develop- 
ing along the capitalist lines very often 
trigger off extreme forms of social 
activily and protest. 

It car be expected that im the 1980s 
one of the most important political 
watersheds in the developing coun- 
trices will be the line of struggle be- 
tween the privileged bourgeots-techno. 
cratic elites and modernised middk 
class sections, on the one hand, and 
vast masses of indigent, needy, paupe- 
rised and marginal sections which con. 


watershed will signal the formation of 
a revolutionary siluation of the new 
iype im the East (characterised by its 
explosive character, acuteness, mzss 
scale of political struggle. since the 
whole trum of socio-political for- 
ces tends to form two diametrically 
opposite antagonistic Camps). 

In direct connection with this radi- 
calisation of socio-poliiiwal processes is 
the renovation of the traditionalist for- 
ces, which has been most vividly mani- 
jest in Islam's political “renaissance “ 
The retraditionalisation of the policy in 
the East (we are now abstracting our 
selves from the whole complex ofl 
causes, which gencraicd 1) has a mass. 
democratic, “plebcian” basis, is a form 
of social protest and can set in motion 
considerable reserves of political extre 
mism 

The probability of extreme forms of 
social movements in the developing 
countries increases, in our view, for 
another reason. which ts so far in- 
sulficiently taken into account in orien- 
tal studies and the theory of interna- 
tional relations We mean a certain 
erosion of the boundar, between the 
“internal” and the “external” in the po- 
licy of the developing countries. Fic 
emergence of national states in Asia 
and Africa has not eliminated the faci 
of group loyalty of communal, tribal, 
ethnic and confessional character. The 
disparity between the national-state 
territuries and zones inhabited by ethnic 
groups. tribes and coniessional groups 

















has been and remains a cause of must 
acute conflicts, m which the “micrnal” 
and the “external” are interwoven most 
iancilully. An interstate conflict may 
be used m this case aS a means oi 
relaxing internal social tcnsions, while 
internal political clashes on the commu- 
nal basis can serve as a pretext for 
conirontation between two or more 
states in the international arena. 

Where does the basic dividing line 
run in the motley panorama of social 
difiercntiation, which is sweeping the 
developing world? It can be said im 
most general terms that this ts the line 
dividing the countries, which develop 
along the capitalist lines, from the coun- 
tries of socialist orientation. [t must 
be observed in passing that while the 
jormer case is precisely of “develop- 
ment”, the latter shall be more aptiy 
described as “orientation”. Everything 
depends on the methods—whether ca- 
pitalism is forced in the devoloping 
countries “from above”, in an a 1- 
tarian way, or whether il grew sponta- 
neously from the grassroots. It must 
be admitted that it has encompassed 
quite large areas of the Airo-Asian 
world by now. 

The general unevenness of social 
evolution under capitalism is conduci- 
ve to an extremely heterogeneous con- 
glomeration of the countries of capi- 
talist development. Capitalist moder- 
nisation is of a “local seat character” 
in those states, and only slightly 
affects the bulk of the economy and 
population. Despite the high rate of 
accumulation resulting from huge oil 
revenues, the oil-producing countries 
have failed on the whole, to eliminate 
the main contradictions, in the first 
place the social ones 

Although there is a multitude of 
specific forms and methods of capitalist 
development, two main versions are 
most characteristic for Asia and Africa. 
They difier, not so much in their so- 
cio-economic essence, but rather by the 
lorms of reproduction of capitalist re- 
lations and the political superstructure, 
with all the ensuing consequences. 


CAPITALISM “FROM ABOVE” 


The first of these versions is con- 
necied with the attempts by ruling and 
dominating circles in some developing 
countries to implani bourgeois produc- 
tron relations “irom above” bv actively 
using financial, industrial and military 
aid irom the Western powers. The drive 
for rapid modernisation and “wester- 
nisation” of traditional relations 
through aligning with the forces of 
neocoronialism have, as seen from histo- 
rical experience, always produced a 
dual and iundementaliy controversial 
eflect. 

The capitalist modernisation “from 
above” has resulted in some countries 
in a growth of modern productive 








forces Thes ts exemplified by the am 
bitious programme of the “white reve- 
lution of the Shah and the peuple” um 
iran, when that country was proclauned 
a “second Japan”; South Korea's so- 


banner of the nationalist “identity” 


principles. Similar c¢ are pru- 
vided by Taiwan, | . partly 
Thailand and some other countries. It 


would be wrong to treat this cxperien- 
ce nihilistically, and to deny any ra- 
tional contents to it. 

But along with the growth of mo- 
dern productive forces (im many cases 
as a result of this growth), “wester- 
nisation™ = kind in the developing 
countries another, ative aspect 
to il, whose essence + = described 
as increasing contradiction between 
economic growth and social progress. 
as a gap between modernisation of the 
economy and its social fruit, which ts 
deepening under the conditions of ca- 
pitalist development. 

The abovementioned contradiction is 
most clearly manifest in the example 
ol Iran's development during the years 
of the Shah's rule. The countrys» eco 
nomy, which heavily depended on oil 
exports revealed its weakness im the 
periods wi fluctuations, to say nothing 
of a drop in the demand for oil in the 
world The uncontrolled growth of do- 
mesic Spending, especialiy on military 
purposes and prestige construction 
projects, made the government, despit 
big oil revenues, use lorecign credits, 
which resulted in a spasmodic inflation 
The modern sector of the economy, 
was growing and developing at 
the expense of a decline in the trad: 
tional sector, but the outflow of man- 
power from the traditional iadusiries 
was not compensated either by a 
growth of labour productivity or resolu- 
tion of employment problems. This 
economic strategy was conducive to a 
growth of the gap between the incomes 
of the rich and the poor sections of the 
population. Behind the front of an 
average growth of incomes, inequality 
in (heir distribution continued growing. 

An analysis of the causes oi the re- 
volution in Iran provides convincing 
evidence that the general democratic re- 
volutionary upsurge in that country 
was triggered off by protest not against 
modernisation as such, but against the 
methods and means of its accomplish- 
ment, which were bourgeois capitalist, 
authoriiarian and unpopular. These 
— and —— to more pre- 
cise, this pata of development, compro- 
mised themselves because they did not 
contribute to an improvement oj the 
living standards of broadest urban 
and rural sections of the population. 

The Iranian revolution has brought 
to light the contradictions of depen- 
dent capitalist development not only 3s 
far as the economy and policy are con- 
cerned, but also as far as culture is 











concerned Some Western observers, 
uho were scared by the scale of the 
rvelulonary movement m Iran, were 
irying to describe it as an outburst of 
rchynens ianatcsm This evaluation 
(given the fact that an atiempt made 
by diverse sucw-class iorces to revive 
iradiuonal religious institutions § did 
take place in Iran) is marked by poli- 
tical narrow-mindedness, and betrays 
the siriving to play down the anti- 
imperialist essence of the cvents taking 
place in-that country. The revolution in 
iran. ifrespective of its outcome, is a 
refusal by a 40 million-sirong nation 
lo reconcile itscli with the model of 
development, which was forced trom 
the outside by US imperialism and ac- 
cepted by the local cxploiter clite; it 
iS @ Spontaneous reaction of a develop- 
ing transitional society to a patiern of 
“transition”, which was exported by 
imperialism and an attempt a! finding 
dificrent and more just principles for 
the resolution of key social and na- 
tional tasks. 


“DEMOCRATIC” CAPITALISM 


Characteristic of another group of 
countries, which are developing along 
the capitalist lines, is capitalism grow- 
ing from the grassroots, which Lenin 
described as “democratic”. One can rate 
among such countries, for example, In- 
dia, Sri Lanka, Malaysia a with 
some reservations. the Philippines, in 
Airica—Nigeria and others. It would 
be. however, an oversimplification to 
picture the growth of capitalism in 
those developing countries as a smooth 
process proceeding unhindered in one 
direction. The narrowness of the home 
market, the presence of a huge army 
of paupers, and the stability of preca- 
pitalist relations in the countryside set 
scrious limits to capitalist development 
im those countries 

A certain prospect for those coun- 
tries in the near future may be the 
development according to the formula 
“state capitalism plus the private sec- 
tor”. At the same time, although the 
countries of that category have traver- 
sed some or other part of the way of 
capitalist development. there are no so- 
caedndionical guarantees that they will 
be able to traverse that path to the end. 
The very aforementioned formula con- 
tains a vast contradiction between the 
democratic essence of the stale sector 
and spontaneous capitalist economy, 
the striving of representatives of big 
business to “overthrow”, and then 
“dray asunder the state sector”. A se- 
rious impediment to the further deve- 
lopinent of bourgeois relations in the 
countries of “democratic” capitalism is 
ther unequal position in the interna- 
tional capitalist production system. 
Therefore, along with the growth of 
democratic forces, the question objecti- 
vely arises of some or other transfor- 


mations ol noncapitalist character, and 
of eflective lunitation of the capitalist 
development im the interests of the 
broad masses of the peuple 

in evaluating the rele and place of 
this group of countrics im the national 
deck piece, posceed toom the poamios 

tp pr rom 1 
that they preserve in a considcrable 
measure an anti-impcrialist character 
up to now. The anii-impcrialist trends 
in the policy of the newly-free countries 
of capitalist development have as their 
source not simply subjective aspirations 
of some leaders; they have a funda- 
mental basis, which cannot be removed 
by means of particular time-scrving 
changes: it is the deep and increasing 
gap between the developed mmpcrialist 
anc the developing countries, Consider- 
ing that the main scientific and techn 
cal potential is concentrated in the de- 
velcped countries, it 1s casy to forecast 
that this gap will not be filled in the 
jore;ceable future It is undersian- 
dabie why various contingents of the 
national liberation movement are ever 
more convinced that this gap is in- 
superable within the iramew of the 
bourgeors-capitalist development given 
the remaining deep-rooted injustices of 
the international economic order. whose 
restructuring ts demanded by the de- 
veloping countries, which are actively 
supported by the states of the socialist 
community. 

The growing revolutionary potential 
of the Afro-Asian countries of capitalis! 
development is heterogeneous in its 

ition. In some cases we witness 
general democratic, general national 
actions by a broad bioc of forces agains! 
the dictatorial military bureaucratic 
and military police regimes, in others — 
inter-party struggle for power, whese 
protagonists are on the whole indific. 
rent to the interests of the working 
people, in still others--the awakening 
of class awareness and the growth of 
political militancy of the working class 
and the poorest peasants. 

The trend and class content of nu- 
merous opposition actions in the coun- 
tries of the capitalist development can 
not be alwavs determined with preci. 
sion also because social clashes and 
antagonisms, whose specirum is very 
broad, cannot be always equalised to 
class struggle tor clearly realised and 
explicitly expressed interests. Never. 
theless, one thing is indisputable: the 
shortcomings of the capitalist model 
of modernisation in the East (both in 
its “democratic” and openly authorita- 
rian forms) inevitably increase political 
fermentation in those countries and in 
some cases bring them to a revolutio- 
nary or a prerevolutionary situation. 

It can be said on the whole that 
characteristic for the countries of the 
capitalist development is the highest 
level of political tensions in the whole 
region of liberated countries It is 











en“ 
caused by  simuliznceous occurrcner | 


of several crises—ccomanc, secial, 
political ones, and, in a number of 
cases, also a crisis of culiure Al the 
same time while the main soc**! con- 
tradiction between the privilegea “wur- 
geors bureaucratic clites of those coun- 
irics, on the one hand, and the mass of 
proletarian, scmi-proletarian and non- 
proletarian sections of the population, 
on the other, is worsening it is possi- 
ble, moreover, pecessary, tc go — 
the framework of cyclic patterns of ca- 
pitalist development along the wavs of 
the revolutionary breaking of th: past. 
The degree of probability of this out- 
come of the present socio-political pre- 
cesses in the Airo-Asian countries of 
che capitalist development is increas- 
ingly large 


FORMS OF NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC 
REVOLUTIONS 


The revolulionary practice of the 
advancement of earlier backward peo- 
ples to socialism makes it —— to 
single out several types of non-capi- 
talist deve rent. 

llistorically, the first of them is the 
Soviet type oj development, which has 
been traversed, for example, by the 
peoples of Soviet Central Asia and Ka- 
zakhstan in the a alter the Octo- 
ber Revolution of 1917. A specific fea- 
ture of the Sovict conditions was the 
non-capitalist development of the eco- 
nomy of the peoples who were back- 
ward in the past, within the framework 
of a single centralised proletarian state 
with the guiding role of the Party of 
Bolsheviks (Communists) which con- 
sistently implemented the principles of 
building socialism. The organisational 
distinctive features of the Soviet expe- 
rience of non-capitalist development— 
the fact that earlicr backward areas 
became part of a singi. state, and 
the Marxist-Leninist Party leadership— 
have censured an cflective class alliance 
of non-proletaricn sections of the work- 
ing people in those areas with the Rus- 
Sian proletariat, and made it possible 
to complete successfully progress to- 
wards socialisin bypassing the capitalist 
stage of social evolution 

The people's revolutionary tupe of 
non-camtalist development is represen- 
ted by such countries as Mongolia, 
Vietnam, Laos and others. A specific 
feature of this way is that orientation 
to building socialism is effected due to 
the class alliance of the national pea- 
santry and other working masses with 
the peoples of the world socialist 
s\stem (in the case of Mongolia—with 
the USSR, the world’s first socialist 
State). Particularly clearly manifest in 
the ;rucess of this development is the 
role of the subjective factor, notably 
ihe revolutionary-political leadership, 
which ensures a gradual turning of a 
national revolutionary democratic party 











into the guidmg Mararst-Lenimest van 
guard. The absence in this case of con- 
ditions which characterised the Soviet 
non-capitalist type of development, ne- 
cessitates that transformations be gra- 
dually carricd out stage by stage, with 
a broader social base of the people's 
revolutionary power being preserved 

The national revolutionary, revolu- 
lionary democratic type of develop- 
ment (for example, Algeria, Tanzama 
and Syria) is notable for its specific 
features. in this type of devek t 
important anti-imperialist, anti-ieudal 
and, within certain lunits, anti-cap 
talist measures are carried oul under 
the leadership of the national parties. 
which represent chiefly the interests of 
medium urban scclions and partly of 
the working ple of town and the 
countryside. fie revolutionary trans 
jorming poientia!l of this type of de- 
velopment may be diflercni and depend 
largely on the correlation between na- 
tionalism and socialism in the ideology 
and practices of the ruling circles im 
those countries. The later most rese- 
lutely declare the socialist principles 

A special place among Afro-Asian 
countries of socalist orientation is 
held by the states which have embark- 
ed on the path of non-capitalist deve 
lopment and are guided by the prin. 
ciples of Marxist-Leninist teaching 
(South Yemen, Angola, Mozambique, 
the People’s Republic of the Congo, 
Socialist Ethiopia and others). These 
countries form today the vanguard ol 
socialist orientation. They are develop- 
ing along progressive lines under the 
leadership of the parties of 5 new 
type—the vanguard parties of the work- 
ing people, whose i is scientific 
socialism and who rely on political al- 
liance of the originating working class, 
peasantry and other working people 
with the international proletariat. 

The revolutionary democratic type 
of non-capitalist development under the 
leadership of vanguard parties is a 
qualitatively new phenomenon (which 
has been observed, as a matter of fact, 
only since the mid-seventics), but 
which is at the same time objectively 
law-governed. Most clearly manifest in 
it are the signs of a new, social stage 
in the develupment of the national libe- 
ration movement. Thus, the leader of 
the FRELIMO party, President Samora 
Machel of Mozambique recently said: 
“We reject the idea that there can be 
‘Alrican socialism’ or ‘Mozambiquan 
socialism’. We firmly and persistently 
deciare: there is only one kind of so- 
cialism, precisely scientific socialism.” 
The Programme of the Yemen Socialist 
Party, which was adopted in 1978, 
clearly says that the ae is the van- 
guard of the Yemeni working class in 
alliance with the peasantry and other 
working sections of the le, and 
sets itse'i the aim of “revolutionary 
transformation of the society for the 














completion of the tasks of the natronal 
deumctatic revolution and transition to 
building socialism, guided in the altam- 
ment of this noble aun by the theory 
ol scientific socialism with duc regard 
for the local peculiarities ~ 

The very scope of the mcasures, 
which were outlined and are impliemen- 
ted in the countries of socialist orien- 
tation, is indicative of the fact that 
non-capitalist devclopment involves ¢il- 
lerences and difficulties of a special 
kind, which should not be disregarded. 

Onc ol these contradictions is ubjec- 
live: the vast historical scale of soc‘al 
transiormations with an cxtremely lov 
level of the development of productive 
lorces (especially m small-scale com- 
imodity production and natural econe- 
ny structures). which hampers § their 
“adjustment” not only to the process 
of the present-day scientific technical 
revolution, but also to the state sector 
of the national cconomy. I takes a long 
period of gradual and purposciul for- 
mation of qualitatively new productive 
forces, a period of introduction and 
stunulation of new (transitional) forms 
of relations in order to overcome this 
objective contradiction. In his report at 
an international scientific conference in 
Berlin (October 1980), Boris Ponoma- 
ryov, Alternate Member of the Polit- 
buro of the CPSU Central Committee, 
said that a most important fieid in the 
acth itv of vanguard parties is their 
eco. mc policy. The diificulty involved 
in it consists in the fact that it is ne- 
cessary siunultancously to build a new 
material and technical base and ensure 
a rise in the living standards of the 
working people. Under these conditions 
the countries of socialist orientation 
see a way oul in gradual advancement, 
while avoiding an artificial acceleration 
of transiormations. * 

Another contradiction of non-capi- 
talist deve t. which is a source 
of specific difficulties, is the progres- 
sive, vanguard character of the leading 
class alliance and an extremely back- 
ward socio-class structure of the so- 
ciety. Particularly strongly felt is the 
relatively undeveloped character of the 
national proletariat, which prevents it 
from assuming the mission of hege- 
mon of the national democratic re- 
volution. 

The functions of class hegemony in 
the countries with vanguard parties are 

tlormed by a coalition of non-pro- 
elarian revolutionary.democratic for- 
ces. It grew out of the organisations 
of the Front type, which existed in the 
period of struggie for national libera- 
tion, and evolved to the itions of 
scientific socialism. The alliance of the 
working class with the working pea- 
saniry forms, as it were, the social 





2 Kommunist, No. 16, 1980, p. 43 
(in Russian). 


meckus of thal coahinn, while the 
neclews usell attracts broad sections. of 
neu -prolctarian working, masses Tin 
vanguard parties ate presently carry 
ing oul much organisational and pol- 
tical educational work m order to pre 
vent the negative cilects of conira- 
dictory social factors. It must be sires. 
sed, however, that the objectively noted 
contradiction will, apparently, weaken 
and *« -educed to noughi only along 
witt the formation of the national pro- 
letariat, growth of its class awareness 
and political organisation 
In this respect the revolutionary 
democratic forces in the developing 
countries of Asia and Africa may count 
on the real processes of class forma- 
tion, which are proceeding presently in 
the East. As the statistic forecasts, 
which were carried out at the Institute 
of Oriental Siv ies of the Academy of 
Sciences of th USSR, have shown, 
durimg the nes. two decades the pro- 
portion of gainfully emploved popula- 
tion ur agriculture and other traditional 
sectors of the newly-iree countrics will 
be considerably reduced. while an in- 
crease 1s expected in the proportion 
of hired workers of the indusirial type, 
small property holders and represen- 
tatives ol urban sections of the working 
people These social changes can im 
rinciple considerably increase the pro- 
larian-peasant trend im the revolu- 
tionary movement of the Alro-Asian 
peoples in the future 


An analysis of the preceding phases 
of the development of the national li- 
beration movement gives serious 
grounds to believe that in the future 
there will be an intensificaton of ur- 
evenness and leapwise character of the 
revolutionary process in the liberated 
countries. The social distance between 
the political poles of the developing 
countries may become even J ane nan the 
countries of non-capitalist lopment 
oriented to socialism, on the one hand, 
and the countries of the capitalist de- 
ve nt, on the other. 

ingly, a growth of the 
role of the states. which hold now the 
left flank of socialist oricntation can be 
expecied. Along with the strengthening 
of the positions of the vanguard par- 
ties of the working people their turn- 
ing into true Marxist-Leninist parties, 
these siales may come close to direct 
integration with the world socialist 
system, which in its turn will be a fresh 
factor of a further d ing of the 
crisis of present-day capitalism. 

The social revolution of national de- 
mocratic type will for a long time de- 
termine the main trend of the revolu- 
tionary process in the countries of the 
East. It is another proof of a great 
importance and pressing necessity of 
its alliance with all the revolutionary 
forces of the present. 











Ile ahs of such alhance as stated 
at the International Meeting of 
Camenest and Workers Parixs m 
190% siso includes the consolidation of 
rvelutronary unity between the na- 
twonal lberalion movement, new fna- 
tional states and countries of the so- 
cialis! community, as well as the 
dcevchopment of closest ties between the 
fighters for na‘ional liberation and 
communist parties acting as the vangu- 
ard of the international working class 

\. L. Lenin once pointed out that 
“this revolutionary movement of the 
peoples of the East can now develop 
efiectively, can reach a successful issue 
only in direct association with the re- 
volulionary struggle of our Soviet Re. 
public against international imperia- 
lism.” *? In our day and age the sign: 
ficance of this proposition has grown 
many times. The establishment of close 
cooperation and relations of the allies 
beiween the liberated countries and 
world sucialism has as its objective 
basis not only the community of their 
interests in their struggle against all 
kinds of imperialist oppression, bul also 
the principled identily of their inte 
rests im the struggle for social and 
economic progress 

In recent decade, in particular, the 
strategy of alliance of the national |: 
beration movement with the world so 
cialsm took new vivid forms related 
to the formation of a single economic 
front of developing countries and to 
their recognition of the necessity of an 
urgent structural reform of the whole 
economic relations system, and their 
demands for a new economic order. 
Socialist countries recognise and fully 
support the just and constructive nature 
J hese demands of developing coun- 
ries 

There is no doubt that the further 
consvulidation of the alliance between 
the world socialism and the national 
liberation movement will open new 
broad vistas for the revolutionary re- 
novation of the vast and diversified 
world of developing countries. The 
roads of progress revealed in the dyna. 
mics of this alliance determine. to a 
great degree, the outcome of the 
struggle between the two social and 
political systems throughout the world 








*V. L. lenin, Collected Works, 
Vol 30, p. 151. 
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U.S. INTERFERENCE IN DOMESTIC AFRICAN AFFAIRS ATTACKED 


{Article by Anatoli Khazanov, Dr. Sc. (Hist.)] 
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Stete, arr. the restoration of a US 
er ht om to remove units of 
the French Legion and replace 


them with “inter-African forces”. 
Presidential Adviser for Nations! Se- 


curing increased US investments in An- 
gole and Mozambique. As an adviser 
to Kissinger, Allen vigorously edvocat- 
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publicen Party. Soon alter thet, the 
Republicens frustrated the Senate dis- 
? See Africa, London. No. 111. No- 


vember, 1980, p. 50 
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Atlantic tied up with e course of rap- 
prochement with Pretoria. According to 
press reports, during R. Bothe’s visit to 
the United States in the spring of 1981, 
the US Administration A ny its backing 

inct i of creating « 
new aggressive bloc, the South Atien- 


Argentine and Brezil.* The US hopes 
to gain the right to use the South 
African navel base in Simonstown. 
Pretoria qualified the buildup of US 
naval forces in the Indian Ocean, as 


re for the American “rapid deployment 





* Leaders of the latter two coun- 
tries strongly denounced these nilita- 
ristic plans 











isation which leads the strug- 
gle of the oppressed maj in the 
RSA, said in that the militarisation 


of innocent people. 

Washington's course of direct sup- 
port to the regime of apartheid was par - 
ticularty evident during the April 30, 
1981 Sec«wity Council session at which 
the United States, Britain and France 
vetoed a draft resolution to introduce 
South Africa. As Leonid Brezhnev noted 
in his message to the International Con- 
ference on Sanctions Against South Af- 
rica (Paris, May 1981): “Two opposite 
trends in world politics are evidenced 


dependent African countries, for sanc- 
tions against the RSA. And those who 
cooperate with the racists in the eco- 
nomic, political and military spheres 
and are actually the accomplices of 
their crimes are against the sanctions”. 

The imperialist powers are stepping 
up their allround assistance to the RSA 
to enable it restore iis hegemony in 
the region and to turn it info a regional 
“policeman” for suppressing the na- 
tional liberation movement. In pursuing 
this aim, the West delivers massive sup- 
plies of weapons and materié! to the 
Pretoria regime and backs it in the UN 
and other international organisations. 
The endless negotiations between the 
racists and their patrons are aimed al 
diverting the attention of the world com- 
munity from the inhuman practice of 
apartheid and at weakening the libera- 
tion struggle in South Africa and Na- 
mibia. 


Stating that the US will undertake 
certain actions with respect to Angola, 
Mudge, the leader of the Namibian pup- 
pets, proved a prophet for once in his 
lifetime, not too difficult a feat. During 
the election campaign, Reagan said that 
he saw no reason for not giving wea- 
pons to the opposition forces in Angola. 
Many influential Republicans spoke in 
favour of resuming US military aid to the 
UNITA terrorists fighting against the go- 
vernment and people of Angola. 

Last March, the US Administration de- 
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cen see, he was as good as his word. 

In addition to UNITA, the reactiona- 
ries of the world make use of other co- 
unterrevolutionary forces in their strug- 
gle against the Angulan e, includ- 
ing Cuban emigres in the USA. Several! 
hundred of these renegades were sent 
to South Africa where they were train- 
ed, given Cuban uniforms and provided 
with fake documents. Then they were 
sent to Angoia via Namibia. Of late, the 
government and armed forces of Ango- 
la took effective measures to get rid of 
these turncoats. 

Relying on growing support from the 
West, above ai! the USA, Pretoria overt- 
ly takes upon itself the function of re- 
gional “policeman”. R. Botha openly de- 
clared that South Africa was ready to 
force any state in Black Africa to its 
knees if its policies were not to the 
liking of Pretoria by means of military 
action or economic sanctions. 


The state security bodies of Mozam- 
bique established that the January 30, 





* L'Humanité, March 21, 1981. 
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1981 bendit raid agains! that country 
was prepared with close cooperation 
between rac'sts in Pretoria and the CIA. 
Close ties between South African intel- 
ligence and the CiA were also brought 
to light in the course of the investiga- 
tion. 

Late last June, two American diplo- 
mats who coordinated the activities of 
the CIA and special services of South 
Africa in Zambia were expelled from 
that country. According to France Pres- 
se @ group of plotters supported by a 
commandos detachment from South Af- 
rica had planned a coup d'état. The 
plotters sought to a:sassinate Kenneth 
Kainda, the head of the Zambian state, 
th, chief of the police, the commander 
ch the army and a number of senior se- 
curity officers. 

The United States makes ever wider 
use of monetary and food aid to bring 
pressure io bear on the African coun- 
tries. For example, after four American 
diplomats caught spying were expelled 
from Mozambique, the Washington Ad- 
ministration suspended the implemente- 
tion of the « million dollar food relief 
programme |» that country. 


Washington's policy of greater inter- 
ference in the domestic affairs of Afri- 
can states was fraught with unfavourable 
consequences for the United States itself 
from the very beginning. The British 
Guardian had every reason to write that 

the interference of the CIA in Angola 
rigs bring about a crisis in the rela- 
tionships between the USA and the 
whole of Africa if Reagan decides to 
follow such a line, friendly relations 
with many African countries, including 
Nigeria, will be destroyed. ° 

indeed, in March 1981, Shehu Sha- 
gari, President of Nigeria, the most po- 
pulous and economically the strongest 
country in Tropical Africa, which pro- 
vides the USA with more ‘san 40 per 
cent of its oil imports, issued a decis- 
ive warning to Washington against sup- 


tern powers. This stand is shared by the 
overwhelming majority of African coun- 





5 Guardian, Jan. i4, 1981. 
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United States and other Western powers 
to postpone the granting of indepen- 
dence to Namibia. 

Washington, however, did not choose 
to take into account the sober voices 
which warned against its reckless and 
adventurist policy. 

In lace August, the RSA undertook its 
biggest incursion into Angola since 
1976 As was pointed out in the world 
press, one of the main objectives was 
to set up 2 separate state on the sou- 
thern territory which it seized. This ter- 


the long run was itted by RSA De- 
fence Minister Malan who stated that 
Angola “was supposed to become the 
target of American policy in 

It is not mere chance that among the 
front racks of the interventionists mar- 


personnel 

ces and the CIA, including the 32nd 
Buffalo Battalion, formed alongside other 
rabbie of “veterans” of the dirty war in 
Vietnam. 

The United States of America chal- 
lenged the world community by ve- 
toing in the UN Security Council a draft 
resolution condemning the South Afri- 
can aggression and demanding the im- 
media‘e withdrawal of RSA forces from 
A 2. This demonstrative step was 
widely condemned even in Western 
countries the governments of which nor- 
mally came out in support of Angola 
officially. The African states were simply 
beside themselves of this US madness. 
Against the wishes of the American Am- 
bassador, a delegation from the South 
African — was deprived of the 
right to teke part in the extraordinary 


‘ session of the UN General Assembly on 


Namibia which opened early in Septem- 
ber. On behalf of the Organisation of 
African Unity, Kenya's Foreign Minister 
R. Ouku stated that “Africa's patience 
is af an end”. 

What do they expect? He who sows 
the wind will reap the whirlwind. 
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GROMYKO ON STRENGTHENING SOVIET-AFRICAN COOPERATION 
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tribution to better mutual understanding between nations, which was reflected in 
the Statement it unanimously adopted. it was deemed desirable to continue such 

usetul exchanges both in the USSR and Africa. 
T= period of history since the end tries, most of the African states (especi- 
of the Second World War has most ally, the least have been en- 
forcefully demonstrated that the Soviet countering particularly big difficulties 
Union and other countries of the so- in resolving their development pro- 
cialist community have always been true  blems. These difficulties increased con- 
allies of the national liberation forces siderably in the ‘70s owing to the exe- 
both at the time of their struggle for  cerbation of the structural crises of ca- 
pitalism—monetary and financial, energy 


backwardness. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that 
Africa is @ continent of dynamic and 
deep-going social and political change. 
Suffice it to say that the last two decea- 


coming. The part the African countries 
have in world affairs nowadays has ap- 
preciably changed. The liberated ne- 
tions have emerged into the foreground 
of world politics. They make up one- 
third of the UN membership today. Al- 
rica’s voice in defence of peace, free- 
dom and independence of the peoples 
rings loud in deciding many current 
problems of international affairs. The 
Soviet Union highly appreciates the role 
of the liberated African nations in the 
struggle for a lasting peace on this ple- 
net and for international security. 

Since independence, the nations of 
Africa have made certain headway in 
their economic development. The former 
colonialists left the Africans to resolve 
their problems in extremely difficult 
conditions. And that should always be 
remembered along with exposing those 
who are shirking their historical res- 
ponsibility, as the capitalist! West nas 
been doing by refusing—because of it: 
inordinate lust for profit and raw mate- 
rials—to contribute towards creating 
fair conditions, those of a new interna- 
tional economic order, for Africa to de- 
velop af a much faster rate. 

The research done at the Institute for 
African Studies of the USSR Academy 
of Sciences into the present-day econo- 
mic and financial situation of African 
countries warrants some additional con- 
clusions. 


With the exception, to a certain ex- 
tent, of the petroleum-producing ¢.un- 


and raw materials, ecological. 
It is @ matter of common knowledge 


racter and direction of social and eco- 
nomic change in Africa. The strategy of 
transnational monopolies is to force the 
African nations into following such a 


of the international capitalist division of 
labour and their continued dependence 
on the neocolonialist centres of eco- 
nomic and financial power. 

Most of African nations are by no 
means inclined to submit meekly to im- 
perialist strategy. To counterbalance it, 
the former colonies are working out 
their own strategy with economic inde- 
pendence as its overriding objective. 

In analysing the present-day inter- 
rational situation, one must not overlook 
one point that is making itself increa- 
singly felt. The social economic de- 
velopment of African countries, the evo- 
lution of their home and foreign poli- 
cies, the emergence of national science 
end culture, and the formation of ideo- 
logical trends are taking place in the 
context of acute confrontation of the 
forces of progress and peace with those 
of reaction and war. “The imperialists 
are displeased with the fact that the 
newly-free countries are consolidating 
their independence”, Leonid Brezhnev 
seid in the Report to the 26th Congress 
of the CPSU. “In @ thousand ways they 
are trying to bind these countries to 
themselves in order to deal more freely 
with their natural riches, and use their 
territory for their strategic designs”. 

Neither can one fail to see that the 
old colonialist “divide and rule” tactic 
is widely used in Africa to deal with 
conflict situations whether already exist- 
ing or breaking out anew. It is neces- 
sary to do everything to prevent such 
straining of relations between indepen- 
dent nations. Otherwise, the imperialists 
would inevitably seek to exploit them 
to their own advantage. 

_ One point has to be stressed in par- 
ticular. The African policy of Peking is 
today, as a matter of fact, a reserve 
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force of imperialism in its action against 
the naiional liberation movement and 
progressive African states. This is a stark 
policy of aiding the neocolonialists, to 
judge by the Chinese leaders’ actual 
performance in Africa, not by high- 

ing words which Peking is ufter- 
ing galore. indeed, the increasingly pro- 
American overtones in Pekina’s African 
policy were easy to note during the 
‘60s and ‘70s. At the present time, there 
is practically no line of distinction to 
speak of between Chinese and impe- 
rialist policies on the overwhelming ma- 
jority of important international problems 
involving Africa, so close they have 
come. 

It may also be recalled thal the Pek- 
ing leaders are insisting on their pet ar- 
gument that the fire of another world 
wer is bound to break out, and that 
“there will soon be great disorder” in 
the world. They apply this concept to 
Europe and to Asie and to Africa. This 
is nothing short of a line to whip up 
international tensions and fan the flame 
of enmity between the states. Such an 
approach to international relations un- 
dermining faith in the battle for peace 
is extremely dangerous. Peking’s pro- 
pagenda for raising international ten- 
sions, based as it is on its aspiration for 
hegemonism and anti-Sovietism as well 
@s on contempt for the life of whole 
nations, including those of Africa, is 
resolutely condemned in ihe Soviet 
Union and throughout the world. 

There is ¢ rather oft-repeated ques- 
tion: “What would the Soviet Union 
have Africa look like?” Leonid Brezhnev 
gave a clear answer to ‘t when he said 
in May 1981: “Just what the Africans 
themselves want it to be—peaceful, in- 
dependent and prosperous! For Africa 
is the sphere of the vital interests of 
the Africans themselves, and nobody 
else.” Those are wise words. They ex- 
plain, notably, why the Soviet foreign 
policy initiatives, whether teken within 
the limits of bilateral Suviet-African re- 
lations or in respect of world problems, 
are welcomed in Africa. 

lt is common knowledge that the 
Soviet Union has been invariably op- 
posed to the iniervention by imperial- 
ism and racists in the internal affairs of 
African nations. These nations ere de- 
veloping in accordance with the objec- 
tive laws of history and with their own 
particular conditions. For all that, as we 
understand, the overwhelming majority 
of the Africans consider their ideal to 
be a society without any exploitation 
of man by man. They are perfectly wi- 
thin their rights to want to create it. To 
declare this natural craving for a society 
of social justice to be dangerous to the 
capitalist West, as imperialist propea- 
gande hes been doing, means edmit- 
ting outright the determination te 
perpetuate Africa's domination by fore- 
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is tighting hard against this monstrous 
terrorist line in international affairs 
which has the US Central intelligence 
Agency as its instrument. 
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ling Africans they are contending with 

Looking at the processes occurring 
in Africa today, one should note the 
great positive developments in Soviel- 
African relations. These developments 
are now dominated by a major trend 
towards strengthening and expanding 
mutually beneficial cooperation. This is 
connected, above all—i should like to 
stress it in particuler—with the commun- 


the national liberation movement. |i 
will be no exaggeration to say thet by 
concluding the first intergovernmental 
agreements, based on full and uncon- 
ditional recognition of their sovereignty, 
with many of the liberated nations, the 
Soviet Union is, as a matter of fact, con- 
tributing towards the process of intro- 
ducing the emergent African and Asian 
nations into the orbit of international 
relations as equal partners. 

The aspiration for peace has more 
than once been proclaimed by many 











by acting together, socialist 
and African nations have had the UN 


race. 
In its turn, the Soviet Union, while 
rejecting all oppression of man by man, 
and the enslavement of one nation by 
another, has been acting internationally 
as 2 true ally of the forces in battle to 
dismantle the regime of racism and 


apartheid 

is still illegally holding Namibie under 
its sway, and staging incessant brazen 
acts of aggression against neighbouring 
African states. In this way South African 
racists are creating a grave threat ‘co 
international peace and security. 

But a still greater danger that hangs 
over the world, including Africa, arises 
from the intensified att:mpts of the most 
bellicose imperialist forces to act once 
egein from positions of strength in inter- 
national relations. This militarist turn in 
policy of Washington and of some of 
its allies is also against the interests of 
liberated nations. 

US statesmen have challenged al! 
freedom-loving Africc, showing off their 
contempt for the rights and aspirations 
of its peoples. They are trying, all to 
no avail, to tag the label of “terrorism” 
on the liberation struggle. They would 
hold up progressive social change in 
Africa and the world. But the world’s 
social advance cannot be stepped. Aim- 
ing to do so is an illusion. Now, let me 
ask you, what were the Americans them- 
selves when they fought for indepen- 
dence from Greve’ Srilain? To follow the 
logic of Reagan and Haig, they were 
terrorists with the later-to-be President 
George Washi n, as their leader. This 
is @ measure misconception that one 
now hears preached in the nation's ca- 
pital named after Washington. 

The Soviet Union is in full solidarity 
with African patriots. It shares and sup- 
ports the aspiration of progressive for- 
ces for unity in the name of progress. 
This unity cannot, of course, be served 
by the idea of creating restricted mili- 
tary alignments and blocs on the conti- 
nent or by opposing some states to 
others. These concepts, which some ere 
trying to impose, heve no other pur- 
pose behind them than that of destabi- 
lising Africa; they are fraught with a 
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Soviet Union is making them stronger 
in the face of racism and neocolonie- 
lism. 

The Soviet Union stands, as it has 
alweys done, for strict and complete 
respect for the principle of equality and 


thing but the United States and Europe. 
This is @ naive illusion! A nuclear war 
(even if it is limited geographically) 
will be a monstrous disaster with con- 
sequences of global proportions, with 
the whole world, including Africa, to 
suffer from it. 

The limitation and ending of the 
arms rece—aend that is exactly what the 
Soviet leadership have been urging the 
US leaders to work for—would not only 
diminish the danger of a world war 
breaking oul, but would make it pos- 
sible for the Powers in possession of 
large arsenals to make substantial reso- 
urces available with some of them to be 
used to meet the needs of the emergent 
nations. However, what is happening 
today is the opposite. The decision of 
the Reagen-Haig Administration to in- 
crease the US militery budget for 1982 
will mean ea further cutback on Washing- 
ton's aid to the emergent nations. 

The issue of action to prevent the 
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TAIWAN ISSUE OBSTRUCTS U.S.-PRC RAPPROCHEMENT 


Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 1, Jan-Feb 82 pp 13-15 


{Article by Valentin Petukhov, Cand. Sc. (Hist.)] 


(Text) 


he struggle for control over Taiwan 

is an essential elemen. of the pre- 
sent-day military-poliiical situation in 
the Far East. 

The island, with an area of 36,000 
square kilometres, a population of 
about 18 million, and its administrative 
centre in the city of Taipei, is strategi- 
cally placed off the Eastern coast of 
Asia on the crossroads of sea routes 
linking the Pacific and the Indian 
Oceans. It covers the approaches to 
China from the East, to Japan from the 
Southwest, and to the Philippines from 
the North. From mainiand China the 
island is separated by the Taiwan 
Strait 150 to 300 kilometres wide. 


THE PAST 


From olden days, Taiwan had been 
an object of foreign expansion. Apart 
from Taiwan's next-door neighbours, 
China and Japan, Europe's first colo- 
nial powers, Spain, Holland and Portu- 
gal, laid claims to the island or parts 
of it. In 1683, Taiwan was captured 
by the Manchu rulers of China and 
was made part of the Qing empire. The 
Chinese officials on the island were 
chiefly concerned with plundering the 
local lation. The worst hit were 
the aboriginal! tribes, — of Malay 
descent, who shared the fate of the 
American Indians: driven into forbid- 
ding mountaineous regions, t were 
doomed to destruction and extinction. 
Taiwan became the most troublesome 
fringe area of the Celestial —. 
As a Chinese saying about the island 
had it: “Every three vears a small re- 
bellion, every five years a big one.” 

It was in 1887 that the govern- 
ment of China began to colonise the 
island in earnest and gave ii provincial 
status. However, by that time the US, 
Britain, France. rmany and Japan 
were already contending for Taiwan. 
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The Americans led the field with plans 
ared as early as the mid-19th cen- 
belr bridgeheed lor further expension 
their bri or further e ; 
in the Far East. For a sumer of sen 
sons, they failed to realise these plans 
ae — backed hoch te _— to 
aiwan in order to uropean 
powers away from it. American mili- 
tary advisers and diplomats were di- 
recily involved in planning and mount- 
ing the first Japanese military expedi- 
tion to Taiwan in 1874, which ended 
in failure. Later, however, Japan suc- 
ceeded in taking over the island by 
——e China in the war of 1894- 
1895. 

For over fifty rs. Taiwan re- 
mained under the colonial rule of Japan. 
This rule came to an end with the 
rout of Japanese militarism in the Se- 
cond World War. During the war, the 
future status of the island was a 
subject of heated debate. The political 
a ty’ leadership of the US re- 
vived the plans for annexing Tai- 
wan and pressed for assuming some 
sort of mandate to give them control 
over the island or make it part of 
."S overseas territories as a military- 
sivategic base of the United States. 

However, President Roosevelt fol- 
lowed a different policy by supporting 
the great-power ambitions of the 
Chiang Kaishek —— in hopes of 
using it to advance US interests in the 
Far East. At the Cairo meeting of 
heads of state of the US, Great Britain 
and China in November 1943, Roo- 
sevelt made a number of concessions 
to Chiang Kaishek, which led to the 
decision to restore Taiwan to Chinese 
sovereignty following Japan's capitula- 
tion. This decision was put into effect 
in October 1945 when a Guomindang 
administration was set up in Taiwan 

people's revolution in China 
played havoc with US plans to gain a 











of US proxy Chiang Kalshek fell “and 
x i i ell, 

tho commento of hie comy fed to Tot- 

wan. Backed by Washington, Chiang 

Kaishek entrenched himseli on the 


in June 1950, the US sent its 7th Fleet 

to the Taiwan Strait and Pa 

— ee it had set up in Taiwan to 
sole representative government 

of China, and 

the latter unlawfully held the seat 


Taiwan regume under which the Aricri- 
can administration gained the right to 
station its land, air and naval forces 
on Taiwan and adjacent islands and 
pledged to deiend these  territorics 
against external attack and help the 
Taiwan regime to develop its cconomy 
and other seciers. In January 1955, the 
US Congress endorsed a seperaic re- 
solution on Taiwan granting the Pre- 


sident to use armed 
forces to écend aiwan againsi any 
attempt by the PRC to liberate it. The 
Taiwan regime proved a handy tool in 
the US policy of “isolating and con- 
taining” the People’s Republic of China. 

This, in general terms, was the 


—— to the Taiwan problem 
which emerged as a — factor in 
the long-standing mili = political 
confrontation between na and the 
US. In the 1950s, the Taiwan problem 
created a number of crises which led the 
Far East to the brink of war. 


The People’s Republic of China has 
repeatedly ared the reunification of 
Taiwan with Chine a priority national! 
task on the way to settling the last 
score of the civil war and uniting the 
country under the leadership of ng. 
For many years, Peking paid lavish 
lip service to its determination never 
io put up with the foreign aggressor 
dominating “China's sacred territory 
or to deviate from its commitment to 
free the “Taiwan compatriots” by 
whatever means available. In actual 
fact, however, Taiwan was and remains 
a kind of small change in the wheeling 
and dealing of China's pro-Maoist 
leaders with the US imperialisis, col- 
laboration with whom was advocated 
by the “great helmsman”™ even before 
the emer of the People's Republic 
of China. When the Chinese leadership 
reversed its foreign policy course in 
favour of a rapprochement with the US. 
the hullabaloo surrounding the Taiwan 
problem was muted and the Chinese 
press ceased iis rhetoric against the 
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“US imperialists” responsible for oc- 
cupying Taiwan, committing aggres- 
sion, and cooperating with the “trai- 
tors of the Chinese people”. The Peking 
leaders let it be understood that the 
Taiwan problem was not an urgent or 
priority issue in its talks with its US 
partners. 

As early yg es na 1972, when 
the so-called nghai communique 
was put out in the wake of President 
Nixon's visit to China, the en lea- 
dership a with the United States 
that aiwan problem should not 
interfere with improving Sino-US re- 
lations. As Deputy Premier of China's 
State Council Deng Xisoping was to 
say later, “this problem can be settled 
in due time, in or hundred or 


words, China had engaged m a rap- 
rochement with the US, although the 
aticr supported the anti-PRC regi- 


which it had once vehemently de- 
nounced. 

This voltc-lace in Peking’s policy 
enabled the US to consolidate the pre- 
sent status quo and keep Taiwan in 
its sphere of influence. The agreement 
reached by the PRC and the US in 
December 1978 on the normalisation of 
their diplomatic relations meant in fact 
that Peking, seeking political, econo- 
mic and military support from the US, 
had ~ accept US terms yh secured 
ior Taiwan regime its i 
from the PRC. By way of compromise, 
the US anxious to retain China as a 
partner in its anti-Soviet schemings on 
the international scene, made some con- 
cessions to Peking to enable it to pose 
before it. own people as a champion of 
national reunification: the US made the 
ane of breaking off diplomatic re- 
ations with the Taiwan regime, under- 
took to abrogate the US-Taiwan milita- 
ry treaty within a vear, and withdrew 
the smull military contingent still sta- 
tioned on the island. These concessions 
however, did not change the status of 
Taiwan, which has actually remained 
under the US. wing. while the US still 
refuses to recognise China's sove- 
reignity over Taiwan 

The government of the PRC assured 
Washington that China would work 
jor a peaceful settlement of the Taiwan 
problem taking into consideration US 
interests, that it would not attempt 
to change the socio-economic, i. ¢€., ca- 
pitalist, system of Taiwan or impinge 
on the positions of US capital on the 
island in case of its future reunifica- 
tion with mainland China. The Chinese 
side dropped its objections to US 
maintenance of full commercial, econo- 
mic, scientific, technical and other links 
with Taiwan. All previously concluded 











bilateral intergovernmental and other 
a with the exception of the 
military treaty have remained in force. 

Peking’s claim that the terms for 
normalisation with the US were a vic- 
tory for China was soon belied by 
Washington's trampling these agree- 
ments underfoot and persisting in its 
efiorts to draw Taiwan further away 
from the PRC. This was evident in 
some legislative and practical steps 
taken by the United States after nor- 
malising relations with China. In 
April 1979, the US President signed a 
law on relations with Taiwan which 
brought to naught the agreements with 
China. Rather than recognise Taiwan as 
part of China or envisage the possibi- 
lity of their reunification, the law op- 
poses them to each other in clear and 
unequivocal terms. In Section 2 of the 
law. the aim of US policy has been 
laid down as maintaimmg and develop- 
ing broad, close and friendly ties be- 
tween the people of the US and Taiwan, 
as well as the people of mainland 
China and other nations in the Western 
Pacific. In other words, the law has 
placed Taiwan on an equal footing 
with mainland China and other coun- 
tries of the region, as an independent 
state, while deliberately not terming 
the people of Taiwan “Chinese” or the 
“Chinese people”, implying that ti.ey 
have a national identity of their own. 

Moreover, under Section 3 of the 
law, any threat to the security or the 
socio-cconomic system of the people of 
Taiwan is to be considered a threat to 
US interests with all the ensuing con- 
sequences. Peking in fact has been 
warned that any attempt to change the 
status of Taiwan by means other than 
peaceful, oe boycott or embar- 
go, will invite retaliatory measures from 
Washington. It is obvious that an in- 
tractable obstacle of “US interests”, 
with the entire might of this imperialist 
power behind ii, has becn set up on the 
path to reunification of the island with 
the PRC. The US has pledged to supply 
Taiwan with such defence materia!s and 
services and in such quantities as may 
be necessary to maintain adequate de- 
fence capability (Section 3 of thetaw). 
US arms deliveries to Taiwan have 
thus been put on a legislative basis 
and are carried out openly, systemati- 
cally and on a large scare. Taiwan's 
armed forces are supplied with new 
sophisticated US aircraft, electronic 
surveillance and fire control systems, 
means of anti-submarine warfare, anti- 
aircraft, anti-tank and other rockets. 
The US also helps build up the Taiwa- 
nese army by — it licenses for ad- 
vanced military technology and equip- 
ment. The Taiwan regime is in fact re- 
ceiving allround assistance in its 
confrontation with the People's Re- 
public of China. 
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The law not only recognises the 
validity of all previously signed agree- 
ments with the Taiwan regime (except 
for the military treaty), and whatever 
mutual commitments, rights, property 
and other interests follow from them, 
but envisages the possibility of what 
would in fact amount to further olficial 
accords with Taiwan, including even 
secret ones the Administration 
May not be required to send to Con- 
gress for approval, provided it informs 
the respective congressional commitiees 
bound to secrecy (Section 12). 

Since formal diplomatic relations 
between Washington and Taipei have 
been discontinued, the law has dele- 
gated the functions of the US embassy 
on Taiwan to the American Institute 
set up for the purpose. Officially this 
is a non-governmental body, but actu 
ally its staffing. financing and cficctiv: 
direction are handicd by the It'S 
Administration. Taiwan has cstablistw« 
a similar “non-governmental” body. » 
Coordination Council for North Amer: 
ca, and transformed its consular oft- 
ces in the US into Council branches 
headed by directors instead of consuls 
Such branches are functioning in 
New York, Washington, Atlanta, lous. 
ton, Seattle, San Francisco, Chicago, 
Los Angelos and Honolulu. 

An analysis oi the law in question 
shows that the normalisation oi Chine. 
se-US relations has involved some hea. 
vy concessions by the Pcking leader 
ship to the United States over Taiwan 
Symptomatically, the Chinese mass 
media has never published the text o/ 
the above US law or any detailed com. 
mentaries on it. The reason is obvious, 
as Deng Xiaoping and other advocaics 
of rapprochement with the US fear an 
uproar over this law, which bars th 
road to the reunification of Taiwan 
with the PRC, and especially over the 
double-faced, basically defeatist stand 
adopted by the Chinese leadership with 


regard to this law. 

The of Peking’s policies 
on the whims of LS government quar. 
ters has given the latter a free hand in 
their dealings with Taiwan. Recent! 
the Washington Administration has 
displayed a tcndency —_— and gra- 
dually to rebuild iis alliance with the 
Taiwan regime and put it on a more 
official basis. On the eve of the Pre 
sidential clections in October 1980. the 
US took another step in this direction 
by signing a US-Taiwan sgreemen' 
granting some diplomatic privileges to 
the unoliicial representatives of the US 
and Taiwan in Taipei and Washington. 
Commenting on ths agreement, Xinhua 
news agency quoted “one American 
observer” as saying that theoretical! 














the United States and Taiwan main- 
tained only non-governmental contacts. 
but im fact these had all the attributes 
of full diplomatic relations. The Chine- 
se side raised a hue and cry over this 
agreement, but it simply reflected the 
obvious fact that the Peking leader- 
ship wes caught in the trap set by 
Washingion: while the US keeps going 
back on its agreements with Peking. 
the latter is forced to put up with il, 
confining itself to verbal! protests that 
cut no ice with anyone. Shortly 

the above agreement was signed. Pe- 
king had launched a —s attack on 
Ronald Reagan who in his election 
campaign called for restoring official 
relations with Taiwan. However, as 
soon as Reagan won the Presidentia! 
elections, Peking’s angry moves against 
him gave way to praises and assurances 
oi China's good will towards the new - 
ly elect President. The US Newsday 
quoted Deng Xiaoping as telling a 
foreign delegation that joint opposi- 
tron to the Sovect Union was too um- 
portant to be jeopardised by some 
sieps vis-a-vis Turwan 


WHO HOLDS THE TRAMP CARDS 


While the Reagan Administration 
has continued to court China with an 
eye to using it in its anti-Soviet 
licy, it has nevertheless stuck to its 
anti-China stand over Taiwan. Pr- 
sident Reagan invariably refers +o 
Taiwan as an “old friend and ally” 
of the United States that must not 
alienated. As for Pcking’s threats that 
the enforcement of the US law on re- 
lations with Taiwan which violates the 
China-US normalisation agreement, 
may do “irreparable harm” to the two 
countries’ relations, the US Presidential 
Adviser E. Meese officially stated last 
May that the US Administration would 
stand by this law, notably allow an 
official representative of the Taiwan re- 
gime into the US and give Taiwan 
US arms and crediis. 


Peking had hoped that once the US 
broke diplomatic relations with Taiwan 
and abrogated the US-Taiwan military 
ireaty, the Taiwan regime would find 
itself in total iniernational isolation, 
with its positions on the island under- 
mined and its cconomy shaken. How- 
ever, these hopes have never materiali- 
sed. The US-Taiwan ties, far from 
shrinking have kept growing. Their bi- 
lateral trade value soared = from 
$5.500 million in 1977 and $7,500 mil- 
lion in 1978 to $10,000 million in 1979, 
registering a 33 per cent increase in the 
space of just one vear. Today Taiwan 
ranks 12th in the list of US principal 
trade partners while the PRC is 23rd. 
US mo ly investments in Taiwan's 
economy have been snowballing, indi- 
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cating a high degree of confidence on 
the part of the LS business community 
in the stability of the Taiwan regime 
and in its securiiy as guaranteed by 
the US government. 


Japanese capital is once again push- 
ing hard on the Taiwan market now 
that Japan's “China boom” is tapering 
off. Japan's trade turnover with Taiwan 
has growing steadily. irom 
$2.500 million in 1973, to over 
$5.000 million in 1979. The Japanese 

ies have been trying to catch 
up with the US investers in Taiwan. 
Aiter a period of slump. Japanese bu- 
sinessmen secured in 1978-1980 a 
number of contracts for the consitruc- 
tion of large industrial projects in 
Taiwan. such as a Toyota and Nissan 
car factory, a mixed capital tire plant 
— the Bridgestone Tire of Ja- 
pan, other projects. The Taiwanese 
authorities have given the go-ahead to 
large Japanese capital invesiment in 
the eleciro-technical, chemical, instru- 
ment-making and other indusirics. 


West European countries, which 
long ago dened diplomatic recogm- 
tion of Taiwan, also maintain wide- 
ranging commercial and econumic con- 
tacts with the island. A toi.! of 146 
countries trade with Taiwan, the trade 
turnover of which has been growing 
from year to year, reaching $24,000 
million in 1980, roughly equivalent to 
the foreign trade v of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China. 


Neither has the Taiwanese economy 
suffered as a resuli of the Sino-Ameri- 
can rapprochement. Its economic 
growth rates, which over the past twen- 
ty years averaged about 9 per cent a 

ar, have even increased somewhat 
ollowing the breaking off of diploma- 
tic relations with the US, despite the 
deteriwrated situation on the world mar. 
ket caused by growing oil To- 
day Taiwan has pbuilding, steel, 
petrochemical, electronic and nuclear 
industries. The island is fully 
self-sufficient in rice and other food- 
stufls, in spite of the limited arabic 
area and a high density of its popula- 
tion. The Taiwan per capita income has 
or up from $1,242 in 1977 to 
1,300 today (this compares with just 
$223 in the PRC, as reported by the 
Renmin ribao on December 2, 1980). 
The growing gap in the developmen- 
tal levels of the PRC and Taiwan fur- 
ther cemplicates the solution of the 
Taiwan problem 


The Peking leadership had also 
hoped that closer relations with the US 
would induce the latter to help China 
establish contacts with Taiwan with a 
view to negotiating a reuniiication ag- 
reement. The Chinese government has 
long sought to cevelop such contacts 
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by tempting the Taiwan Icaders with 
high-ranking posts in the centra! sdmi- 
nistration, the beneiits of bilateral com. 
mercial and economic cooperation. pr: 
pe ay for Taiwanese businessmen aid 
other boons and honours. But the Tai- 
wanese have stubbornly refused to ne- 
gotiate with ing, and the Admi- 
nistration of incumbent President Jiany 
Jinguo firmly stamps out any senii- 
ments deviatang from the official line 
It may be noted that the successors of 
Mao in Peking and of Chiang 
Kaishek in Taipei do have some com- 
mon ground inasmuch as they share 
the view that Taiwan is part and parcel 
of China. However, prompted by their 
desire to control the country, the two 
sides are miles apart in their ideas of 
what should be regarded as China 
which rules out any possibility of 
agreement between them Peking also 
laces another poicntia! danger: in 
perspective the followers of Chiang Kai- 
shek will inevitably lose control of the 
island to the local Taiwanese politi- 
cians, who for the most part do not 
share the single China concept and be- 
lieve that Taiwan has every ground to 
maintain an identity independent from 
the PRC,' and potential to do su 
Some Western analysis beleve that 





' The immigrants from mainland 
China who form the backbone of the 
regime account (together with fami- 
lies) for just 4.5 million uf the 18-mil- 
lion population of Taiwan. Experts 
note sharp dificrences between the 
immigrants from the continent who 
dominate the government and the 
Taiwanese who came to live on the 
island from the neighbouring province 
of Fujian a few centuries ago. and who 
today own a large share of Taiwan's 
wealth and have no desire to live 
under mainiand “hina’s government. 
This is a highly sensitive issue on 
Taiwan (See Chin: News Analysis, 
Hiong Kong, March 13, 1981). 


1812/50 


Asia and Africa Today, 1982 
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it is on this ca of increasingly 
influcntial Taiwan politicians § tha! 
Washington has made its stake 


with the United States. 


US collaboration Mand Witle chence of 
shows no 


| 
frontation with the PRC so : 
wan —— a stronghold of US infu- 


iuvimisis im Peking a by the social 
cheoviniete in ing and the aggres- 
sive elemesis in Washington on an 


anti-Soviet platiorm can hardly be ex- 
pected to facilitate the settlement of! 
the Taiwan problem in accordance with 
the interests of the PRC. For the time 
being, the dispute over Taiwan has 
been put in cold storage, but under 
certain conditions it may flare up again. 
What is obvious today is that the anti. 
Soviet, hegemonistic ambitions of the 
Peking leadership run counter to the 
national aspirations of the Chinese peo. 
ple. The defeatist stand of Mao's suc. 
cessors over Taiwan is condemned b. 
broad sections of the Chinese public 
Tie Maorsts have failed to convince the 
people why China must sacrifice its in- 
terests and dignity while establishing 
Cheer = =relations) = owith = imperialis! 
America 




















EXPERTS DISCUSS DEVELOPMENT STRATEGIES FOR THIRD WORLD 
Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 1, Jan-Feb 82 pp 16-23 


(Text } 
The jollowing scholars took part in the Round Table dis- 


cussion: 1. Aleshina, Dr. Sc. (Econ.). the Institute of 
World Economy and International Relations, USSR Aca- 
demy of Sciences; S. Bylinyak, Dr. Sc. (Econ.), the in- 
stitute of Oriental Studies, USSR Academy of Sciences: 
A. Dinkevich, Dr. Sc. (Econ.), the Institute of Oriental 
Studies, USSR Academy of Sciences; A. Kutsenkov, 
Dr. Sc. (Econ.), Editor-in-Chief of the magazine 
PEOPLES OF ASIA AND AFRICA; V. Rastyannikov, 
Dr. Sc. (Econ.), the Institute of Oriental Siudies, USSR 
Academy of Sciences; V. Sheinis, Cand. Sc. (Econ.), the 
Institute of World Economy and International Relations; 
G. Shirokov, Dr. Sc. (Econ.), the Institute of Oriental 
Studies, USSR Academy of Sciences; V. Yashkin, Cand. 
Sc. (Econ.), the Institute of Oriental Studies, USSR Aca- 
demy of Sciences. 





S. BYLINYVAK: 


ports—8 per cent; the shere of the eccumulation in the 
GOP should reach 28 per cent by 1990, including do- 
mestic eccumuletion—up to 24 per cent. 

There were two previous documents for the 1960s 
and the 1970s respectively. Their results meke if possible 
to cast @ fresh gience at some of the problems to be 
resolved by the strategy for the 1980s. 

An anelysis of development programmes cannot be 
reduced to mere compering ive deta. It is impor- 
tant to find out what is behind the figures, and why much 











whet hes been differs so greatly trom 
orginal piens. 

We shell discuss those problems which hewe « bear- 
of the newly-free countries’ development in connec- 
with the tergets drafted by the UN for the current de- 


echeved 


Evolution of the Development Concepts 


1. ALESHINA: 


in my opinion we should start trom 
the very concep! of the development 
strategy. For the time being, there 
1s NO Universally accepted definition. 
or single approach to interpreting 
the components of this strategy 
For more than two centuries bo- 
urgeo:s economic thought proceed- 
ed from the assumption that deve- 
lopment is reguieted eutomatically 
by the market which allegedly sug- 
gests optime!l decisions to buyers 
and sellers alke However, when 
capitalism reached its highest and 
final stage, the stege of imperialism, this concept proved 
obviously limited end, in the final enslysis, untenable. it 
wes replaced by theories of state regulation of the economy 
Finally, in the 1950s, attempts were made to work out 4 
strategy which could influence the processes of social 
development. in other words, these strategies—first national, 
and then internationa!l—were supposed to act as a bridge 
connecting the theory of development with the practice of 
regulating the economy 
As long as the present-dey developing countries 
composed the colonial periphery of cepitelist parent 
states, and the evolution of their economies was deter- 
mined almost exclusively by the economic needs of the 
latter, there wes, naturally, no need for seperate develop- 
ment strategies for all of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
Such @ need did emerge, however, immediately alter 
the beginning of lerge-sceie decolonisation, the growth of 
definite, if lopsided, interdependence between the indu- 
strially developed and developing countries, and the se- 
rious aggravation of the global problems feced by man- 
kind 
it was then thet the UN development strategies, which 
absorbed many features, including negative ones, from ce- 
pitalist, socalled indicative plenning, came into being 
We must note thet these programmes ere not directives 
which rigidly tie up aims end means of development, 
wheress « perspective strategy cannot serve as @ genuine 
instrument of development if its tergets heve been formu- 
lated erbitrarily. It should teke account of objective re- 
guilerities hidden behind the aggregste of concrete cir- 
cumstences. When this condition is observed, development 
accelerates. Otherw.s it may slow down or even come 
to @ standstill. 


in light of ell this, let us try to give @ definitron of 
the “idea!” development strategy. This us @ programme of 
developmen! spread over @ delinite period of me, set- 
ting concrete targets, end providing for structure! chen- 
ges, os well as means necessery to efiect them with re- 
gerd tor objective factors, conditions and lews of deve- 
lopment. Let us take this as @ working definition with 
the reservation thet many questions it touches upon de- 
mand furiher investigation, for exemple, the problem of 
priorities end gredetion of objectives, their quentitetive 
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ral reforms to provide for it, and developmental assisten- 
ce, for which the developed countries were supposed to 
earmark one per cent of their gross product. 
Although « number of indices provided fer in the 
programme was formally achieved, the outcome of the 
first Decade, on the whole, geve cause for disappoint- 
meni, especielly in the developing world. The overal 
five per cent index of the GNP growth concealed a pro- 
ty of them, or, more than a half, enjoyed much slower 
retes of growth. The gep between the developed and the 
Se ef, ee Se ae > 
and the iocie!l problems feced by the young 
stetes were avated. For instance, according to FAO 
dete, aimost filty per cent of their populetion were un- 
dernourished, and the number those who could neither 


of . 
-#@d nor write increased by one hundred million by the 


cooperation were reduced to @ policy of rendering assi- 
siance to the developing countries. However, the infiow 
of financial aid was thirty three per cent less then plen- 
ned, and it was hol accommodated to nations! economic 
plens. Too lerge « pert wes grented on commercial terms, 
end this resulted in a rapid increase in the debts of 
African and Asien countries. And, what it n.cst important, 
the inequitable exploiting system of ties between the ce- 
pitelist centres and their periphery wes left, in fect, al- 
most unc 

Miscalcu'ations in the First Programme were evident 
slreacy in the course of its implementation. That is why, 
alter keen debates on verious drafts, the 25th UN Gene- 


not legally binding on UN members, the Western powers 
did not oppose it but offered so meny reservations end 
“interpretations” of seperate clauses, especially concern- 
ing the development of internstional economic relations, 
that the significance of the programme was weekened 
considerably. 

Nonetheless, the document for the second Develop- 
ment Decade wes «@ step forwerd as compered 
with the previous progremme. It specified the objectives 
of development, which did not just contribute to econo- 
mic growth, but also enviseged the acceleration of socie! 
chenges simed at ‘mproving the conditions of the work- 
ing people. In addition it proposed greater economic 
cooperation in foreign trede, transier of technology, anc 
in creating @ more rational system for the intern stiona!l 
division of labour. 

However, this progremme wes «a failure, too. Follow. 
ing the aggrevation of the economic crisis in the capi- 
telist world and resultant conflicts in relations between 
the developed capitelist states and the ceveloping count- 
ries, most of these proved unable to increase iv ex- 











ports and, correspondingly, currency earnings to be used 
for purchases of capital goods abroad, as was recom- 
mended by the development strategy. The increment of 
per capita income was \|.aging behind the plan. The 
food problem worsened, and the economic situation in the 
least developed countries deteriorated. 

In the early 1970s. an event took plece which, many 
scholers believe, geve a decisive impulse to direct de- 
mands for a new international economic order. The OPEC 
countries, due fo a number of reasons which are well 
known and therefore need no explanation, decided to 
raise oi! prices fourfold. This act not only pleyed an es- 
sential role in the relations between the capitalist and the 
developing countries, but also resulted in growth in the 
self-awareness of the latter, showed many of them new 
possibilities for solving their problems within the frame- 
work of the capitalist economic 
same time, sharply evated 
problems faced by young oi! importing states, be- 
cause the price of oi! continued to rise. 


assert thet it was no longer the definitive factor in either 
national or international discussions on development. 

As for the international strategy for the third Deve- 
lopment Decade, two approaches were proposed for its 
elaboration. One was based on the policy-making pro- 
positions of a new economic order, and the other was 
based on the concept of satisfying the “basic needs” of 
the poorest sections in the developing countries. 


Internal and External Factors 


S. BYLINYAK: 


One of the reasons why the developing countries do 
not uphold the “basic needs” concept proposed in ca- 
pacity of the key link in the sirategy for the 1980s ix 
that it actually means the conservation of backwardness 
and preservation of dependence under slightly more “ac- 
ceptable” social conditions. 

The economies of the developing countries are badly 
in need of ea structural remaking which alongside the 
other transformations presupposes setting up e number of 
industvies, in particular those using advanced technology 
which sell their products on both domestic and foreign 
markets. Any discussions of whet underlies reproduc- 
tion—the national economic complex or relalions based 
on the international division of labour—ere meaningless. 
The crux of the matter is thet the internationalisation of 
production and capital exerts an influence on national 
complexes and compels them to respond to economic 
phenomena in the world more actively. 

The problems involved in combining national comp- 
lexes with the international division of labour have many 
implications. To my mind, too much emphisis on exports 
is more dangerous than concentration on import-substitut- 
ing production in terms of political and social consequ- 
ences. Nevertheless, insufficient participation in the inter- 
national division of labour is sometimes a serious cause 
of economic dependence. This is clearly seen in the least 
developed countries where nominal! participation in the 
international division of labour is accompanied by the 
extreme dependence of reproduction on the influx of 
funds from foreign sources on specially, easy terms. 

However, almost ali young states are facing dilemmas 
in connection with the movement of foreign capital, which 
serves as the main instrument of neocolonial exploitation. 
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were forced to sedapt themselves to the new situation 
and give up some old forms of operation after the 
collapse of the colonial system. In the 1970s, the scale 
of the nationalisation of foreign property increased, espe- 
cially in the oil extracting industry. The governments of 
many young stetes in no way conceal their intentions to 
eliminate foreign or mixed enterprises completely in 
those industries which locel capitel can contro! on its own. 
But, on the other hand, these countries ere quite depen- 
dent on the transnationals, so, taking the reigns in thei 
own hands is @ long and complicated process. For exemp- 
le, many countries are striving to create “free industrial 
zones”, i. @., to grant special favourable conditions for 





‘Toreign entrepreneurs in ceriain areas of their terri- 
tory. 

So, in light of the struggle for a new international eco- 
nomic order, the attitude toward foreign entrepreneur ca- 
pital, which mainly belongs to the transnationais, presents 
@ mejor issue in international development strategy. The 
process of development in the newly-free countries can 
be seriously hampered if measures at the national, regio- 
nal and international level are not taken to requiate the 
activities of the transnationals and bring them into line 
with the Charter of Economic Rights and Duties of 
States adopted by the UN and with the demands recorded 
in many documents issued by “Group 77”. 

It is true that the new strategy emphasises the use of 
internal levers of growth. But whatever the accent in 
strategy is, one of its key factors has always been and 
continues to be developing the optimal correlation bet- 
ween domestic and external factors of economic de- 


velopment. 


Depressing Forecasts 


A. DINKEVICH: 


In light of the fact that conditions 
of reproduction in the developing 
countries and the whole of the world 
capitalist economy are worsening, 
the attainment of this task seems un- 
likely. 

Let us examine the data chare- 
clerising the process of accumula- 
tion. Its rate in all developing coun. 
tries increased in 1960-1977 from 
15.7 per cent to 22.9 per cent, but 
this proved inadequate for solving 


In @ number of forecasts made by the Common Mar- 
ket, UNIDO, ESCAP, etc., enhancing the 
lation is linked with the rapidly increasing influx of fo- 
reign capital—from $60,000 million in 1977 to $750,000 
mililior in 2000 (in 1975 dollars). But this course entails 
still greater financial! dependence of the periphery on the 
imperialist centres. Moreover, the real, purely economi: 
benefit of such e course for the developing countries is 
highly doubtful inasmuch as a considerable part of the 
money must be spent for repaying the debt. 

The structure of accumulation is dominated by mate- 
rial factors, whereas the shere of the “intellectual fax- 
tor”—information, knowledge and experience—is much 
lower, about 20 per cent as opposed to 50-60 per cent 
in the industrially developed capitalist countries. The 
reproduction and organisational structures of accumulation 
are somewhat backward: the depreciation rate is lower 
than in the developed countries, the rate of accumu- 
lation in traditional economic patierns is extremely low, 
end their corresponding shere in accumulation eas «4 
whole is very small indeed. 

Whatever importance the quantitative and qualitative 
characteristics of accumulation as such might heave, espe- 
cially in the initial stages of industrialisation in the de- 
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“veloping countries, this is far from the only factor de- 


termining the retes and cheracter of economic growth, 
which also depend on a broad range of conditions for 
the use of accumuleted capital. 

Economic progress is accompanied by a gredual 
transition from extensive to intensive growth factors. In 
young states that have not gone beyond the initial ste- 
ges of industrial development, the former is dominent, 
whereas the share of the latter amounts to 20-22 per 
cent. By the end of the third Development Decade, this 
shere will probably reach 32-34 per cent which will mean 
considerable progress as compared with the obtaining 
level. However, the gap between the developing and 
the developed countries in this sphere will remain. 

Living labour is prevalent in the young states, and 
capital-to-labour ratio and overall productivity are low: 
the latter amounts, according to some calculations, to 10- 
14 per cent of the leve of the developed capitalist co- 
untries, which account for 82 per cent of the production 
capacities of the non-socialist world as opposed to 18 per 
cent in the developing countries. 

All this, in combination with the unfavourable fore- 
casts for the trends in world capitalist production in the 
curremt decade, gives no grounds to hope for radical 
positive changes in the developing world. Many of the 
objectives in international strategy have been put forth 
only as desirable. For example, | do not think that the 
authors of the document themselves believe thet e seven 
per cent average annual growth of the GNP in the de- 
veloping countries is possible. 


A World of Unique Phenomena 


Vv. SHEINIS: 


One can lament as much as one 
wishes about the insufficient eco- 
nomic potential of @ given country 
and its level or type of development, 
but these are objective conditions 
from which any strategy must pro- 
ceed and to which it should be 
adapted. It would be no exaggera- 
tion to say that the setback suffered 
by the previous programmes were 
predetermined by the fact that they 
took insufficient account of the spe- 
cific features inherent in various co- 
untries. And conversely, the efficacy 
of the strategy's concrete variants depends largely on the 
correct assessment of the objective conditions which dis- 
tinguish one devepoling country or a group of countries 
from enother and on whether these variants contain an 
adequate reflection of their growing differentiation. The 
emerging problems and the ways, possibilities, and pros- 
pects for their solution and the formation of a modern 
society are different in various countries. 
We heve every reason to believe that, in the 1980s, as 
in the previous decades, these differences, far from dimi- 
nishing, will grow, inasmuch as the unevenness in the 
development of Asian, African and Latin American coun- 
tries is not only definitely the result of what went on be-. 
fore but also a dynamic process which continues to chan- 
ge the positions of these coutries with respect to each 
other. Socio-economic orientation, differences in growth 
rates, and the resultant gamut of social changes will erode 
the typological groupings existing among the young 
states. The picture of the developing world will apparent- 
ly become even more fragmented and motiey. Economic 








-gaps between countries will grow, to say nothing of the 
changes which the socio-political upheavals may bring 
about 


This ts the objective foundation on which the strategies 
of socio-economic development should be built. Meet- 
ing the requirements of specific stages and levels of de- 
velopment, these strategies will invariably exhaust them- 
selves while simultaneously laying the groundwork for a 
transition to new variations of the socio-economic 
course. 


From “Deviations” in Industrialisation 
to Comprehensive Development 


G. SHIROKOY: 


| agree with my colleague's state- 
ment, and moreover, | will give 
examples in support of this proposi- 
tion. Let us take the strategic line 


rent levels of development, and they 

differed from each other in acter 

of state power, nature of the ruling 

circles, size, natural resources, etc. 
So, such a uniform approach must have some common 
factors behind it. | believe that it was based on the fol- 
lowing. 

Even during the relatively early stages of their de- 
velopment, the newly-free countries had to join in the 
general world processes, and this made it easier for their 
ruling circles and peoples to realise the scope of r 
backwardness. In the opinion of the leaders of the natio- 
nal liberation movement and scholars in the developing 
countries, poverty and unequal relationships with the 
West resulted from the destruction of their traditional 
industries under colonialism and from the primarily aegra- 
rian nature of thsi, economies. It was concluded there- 
fore, that to overcome poverty and backwardness, it was 
necessary to accelerate industrial development which 
would become the basic source of national income. 

Such a political approach in countries which hed gone 
through a long period of colonia! oppression was logical. 
Moreover, there were important socio-economic grounds 
for the primary development of industry. From the view- 
point of the young states, industrielisation could elimina- 
te or considerably reduce both the overt and the latent 
underemployment of their labour resources. The choice 
of industry as the main instrument for developing their 
backward economies beceme a major factor in the exten- 
sion of the economic functions of the state. Protection 
from foreign competition, limitation of import of seconda- 
ry commodities, and recruiting the financial and material 
resources that were lacking from abroad necessitated that 
the state take on a gre*ier regulatory role. in addition, 
the low lieve! of eccumulation and its dispersal, the high 
cepitel-output ratio of modern enterprises and the infra- 
structure, the lack of skilled personnel, and so on, de- 
mandea the direct participation of tne state in enterprise. 
The need to support local private enterprise in preleren- 
ce to foreign business, and the extension of the ruling 
classes’ sociel base through inclusion of the small busi- 
nessmen wes conducive to the state assuming some sti- 
mulating functions. All in all, the scope of economic acti- 
vities engeged in by the state in the developing countri- 
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are immeasurably greater than in the imperialist 
es. 

Initially, the development of industry in the newly- 
free countries wes mainly of an import-substituting che- 
racter. Such @ policy gave a powerful impetus to indu- 
strial growth. In 1938-1948, average annual rates in those 
countries were 3.7 per cent, while between 1949 and 
1965, they reached 7.2 per cent, or almost doubled. By 


drop. This was manifest in the decrease in the industrial 
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time, the highest terifis were introduced for the 
of luxuries and secondary goods, and this provided for 
the influx of considerable emouwnts of capital. As a result, 
priority was given to branches which were less necessary 
from the point of view of social reproduction. 

The theoretical conclusions reached and practice! ex- 
perience geined by some countries in the second half 
of the 1960s and early 1970s testified to the fact that 
priority development of export industries ensures higher 
and more stabe rates of economic growth and raises the 
efficiency of s cial production. Export orientation beceme 
increasingly popular. It was included in documents of 
muny interna’ional organisations, and regional plans of 
export-oriented development were worked out. “his ap- 
proach was also refiected in the state economic plans in 
@ number of countries. 

Thus, the strategy of import substitution led many 
countries, especially small ones, to a deadiock, although 
this “impasse” emerged not as a logical and inevitable 
consequence of the strategy, but as a result of the deve- 
loping countries’ attempts to adapt to the market meche- 
nism (even a modified one) to a greater extent than 
the needs of its implementation allowed for. This is a 
particular instance of how a strategy which fit in with the 
requirements of a definite stage and level of develop- 
ment wes exhausted, and a transition to a “new 
version” of economic policy effected. 

The increase in the number of countries which acti- 
vely applied the strategy of export orientation resulted 
in considerable expansion of industrial goods exports : 
in 1971-1979 it increased 4.5 times (in current prices). 
However, due to the circumstances mentioned at the be- 
ginning of our discussion, the export-oriented develop. 
ment also proved unable to accelerate or even stabilise 
the average annual increment of industrial production. In 
1970-1979, it dropped to 5.8 per cent. 

This fact, as well as the fuel and energy crisis and 
@ new wave of protectionism in the West cooled many 
proponents of the strategy of export orientation. if gave 
way (another “exhaustion” and “transition”) to awe- 








reness of the need for the comprehensive development 
of the ec | and the elaboration of the corresponding 
strategy, inc an ob! democratisation of eco- 


igatory 
nomic relations between the centre and periphery of the 
world capitaiist economy. 
Actually, | will conclude where S. Bylinyak started: 
such development entails difficult problems and contradic- 
trons. 


S. BYLINYAK: 


Since we have come back to this problem, | would like 
to add that recently, an important emphasis in develop- 
ment strategies, especially at a national and regional le- 
vels, is placed on agriculture. There is much room for 
discussion here. 


“Basic Needs” and the Agrarian Sector 


V. RASTYANNIKOV: 


A kigh end qvalitatively new level 
of productive forces in the coun- 
tries of developed capitalism requi- 
res that the economies of young 
states be adapted to the needs of 
the modernising structure of the 
Western powers’ economies. The 
main object of such adaptation is 
agriculture, and one ot its objectives 
is to stimulate the expansion of trans- 
national corporations in the deve- 
loping world by = toe a — 
tively new and much 

mand. 


it is the prevision of greater cosis stemming from 
the poverty of the people in the developing world, and 
not the pretentiously advertised striving for “social justi 
ce” and the “establishment of basic human rights” that 
prompts the leaders of the Western economy to impose 
the “basic needs” strategy on the newly-free states, mak- 
ing use of some international organisations for this pur- 
pose. The reorientation of the imperialist financial centres’ 
investment policies is particularly indicative in this sense. 
For example, the shere of investments made by the inter- 
nationa! Bank for Reconstruction and Development in the 
agrarian sector of the developing countries rose from 
6 per cent in 1948-1960 and 12 per cent in 1961-1965, to 24 
per cent in 1973-1974, and 39 per cent in 1978. By that 
time IBRD money accounted for 40 per cent of all offi- 
ciel external aid granted to the agrarian sectors of those 
countries. Large-scale, capital-intensive projects which for- 
meriy absorbed the lion's share of the money allocated 
are now giving way to programmes which consolidate 
small business, end to investments in the agricultural 
“sphere of poverty”. 


The growing food crisis is the main reason why the 
African and Asien states are paying increasing attention 
to the development of agriculture. 

For many yeers, the agrarian sector was one of the 
sources of accumulation for the accelerated development 
of industry. In most countries, agriculture was oriented 
towerd exports, and it was export crops that were mainly 
grown at modern plantations. it was considered that 
the hard currency earnings from their export combined 
with the income from the export of mineral raw meateri- 
als would suffice for purchasing food, which was compea- 
ratively cheap, while a considerable amount of money 
would remein to implement industrialisation end other 
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pe tasks. 
possible economic programme for most 
people ane A engeged in the sphere cae traditional pro- 
consists in a transition from archaic extensive 
ae of labour to more contemporary intensive forms. 
The millions of peupers, the latent unemployed who con- 
sume the national product and are maintained by the tre- 
ditional community, or, more offen, at the expense of the 
state, must become producers and provide for their own 
basic needs, even if their labour productivity were extre- 
mely low and non-me « etable. 

Here | am referring to a new type of economic deve- 
lopment for the countryside, the so-called mass-oriented 
development. The redistribution of the ownership of the 
means of production and, first and foremost, a fundamen- 
tal land reform which is designed to destroy the power of 
the handful of rich landowners who suppress any ajtempts 
to improve the living conditions of the people they ex- 
ploit, and the current “dual” mode! of agrari- 
an development, is the centra! internal link in the set of 
measures which create the social prerequisites for the 
transition of agriculture to this path. 

The strategy of multiletera! or integral development 
presupposes the le:ge-scale spread of state and coopera- 
tive forms of organising the rural population because, as 
experience has shown, if is this strategy, rather ther pri- 
vete ownership of land, that will allow fo include “free” 
labour resources in the production process. These forms 
of labour orgenisation disc their functions the more 
fully the more effectively paralysed are the trends toward 
private appropriation. The internal aspects of the strategy 
of integral agrarien development are most fully realised 
in the countries of socialist orientation. 

' Let us note two more important aspects. First, since 
the traditional economy, which is the object of the trans- 
formations, functions in accordence with pre-market, rather 
than market lews, the development of the state-cooperati- 
ve structure which incorporates such economy, sharply en. 
hences the role of non-market administrative and econo- 
mic factors in labour organisation which are controlled 
from above, this offsetting the spontaneous factors of re- 
gulation. Second, since integra! strategy is aimed at a 
transition to new, labour-intensive forms of economic ac- 
tivity of the peasants, the structure of investment in 
agriculture changes substantially: investments in educati- 
on, end the dissemination of knowledge corresponding 
to the new forms of labour are growing. 

Ending the exploitation of the developing world by 
the developed capitalist countries is a most important ex- 
ternal condition for ensuring success of the strategy of 
the integral agrarian development. The fruits of the strug- 
gle for a new international economic order will become 
most palpable in those countries where the domestic land 
reforms will eliminate the old socio-economic order and 
contribute to the establishment of the primacy of public 
over private ownership. Such domestic conditions can be 
set up best of all in countries of socialist orientation 
which suffer most from discrimination by the capitalist 


powers. 
The Role of the State 


Vv. YASHKIN: 


The enhenced role of the stale due 
to industrialisation and land reforms 
in the newly-free countries has al- 
ready been made clear in the course 
of our discussion. | would like to 











inequitable situation in the world capitelist economy, the 
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monopoly capital. 
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vitable process. The pressure brought to bear by domestic 
or foreign economic and political circumstances may sie- 
cken or slow down the process, but cannot do away with 


enterprises under its 


ganisation of the economy. 

it is directly linked with the political superstructure, 
embodies « certain unity of economics and politics, and 
rests on extra-economic coercion of the state. The sims 
and limits of i in the public sector are bro- 
ader and more flexible then in the private sector; the re- 
production process is not so rigidly determined by the 
law: of value end of surplus value, and it 1s to an even 
lesser extent dependent on the spontaneous factors emer- 
ging from the multistructural economy or imposed on the 
latter from without. 

Due to these factors, and relying on the mechenism 
of distribution, and the enterprises in the spheres of 
production and circuletion, the stete cen mobilise re- 
sources on such @ scale and use them in such structural 
and technologice! proportions thet cannot be achieved 
by the private structures, and this is of decisive impor- 
tence for the implementation of the development stre- 
tegy. In the final analysis, the public sector can become 
the eciual foundation for regulating the process of repro- 
duction on the national scale and, under certain conditi- 
ors end with definite reservations, in national interests, 
while the beginnings of planning atteined within its 
framework cen be transferred to the private structures, 
although to a different extent. 
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nomic issues heve become social and ical problems 
end thus the ruling quarters find i dexporecs te’ treme 


Various approaches to these problems were proposed 
in the well-known reports to the Club of Rome, the 
works of UN experts, the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, etc. Despite differences in the 
concrete recommendations, all these projects ere marked 
2, ae Soe ee within the framework of 

existing system socie! relations, provided some 
modification from “above” is carried out. However, the 
elimination of poverty, unemployment and inequality un- 
der capitalism is impossible. History has proven thet 
these social evils are part and parce! of capitalism. indeed, 
2 AJ —— developed capitalist countries there ere 
million registered unemployed, to say nothing of 

those who have been ignored by the bourgeois stetictics. 

That is why there is no reason fo expect that funde- 
mental problems of development in the majority of the 
newly-free states will be solved in the interests of the 
working people in the near future. Hence, there will 
inevitably be « further eggrevation of the entire set of 
contradictions testifying to the exacerbation of the crisis 
of socio-economic structures and, as its reflection, the cri- 
sis of the development strategy. 


"No" to the Arms Race 


A. KUTSENKOY: 


There is @ tremendous reserve for 
immediate improvement of the con- 
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initietives constently put forward 
other socialist countries and the 
preservation end deepening of i 
forth by the 26th Congress of 


FROM THE EDITORIAL BOARD: 


The Round Table discussion hes come to an end. 
perticipents heve expressed their views, which ere not 
always identical... But there was @ consensus that an et- 
fective strategy of development for ‘he newly-free states 
should be of e@ comprehensive cheracter, which wil! 
make the best use of domestic and foreign factors, national, 

jonel and international projects, and provide for ean 
indestructible unity of the materiel and social fectors of 
development since economic progress, modernisation of 
the economy, and the struggle for the elimination of 


beckwerdness end dependence ere en inalienabie part of 
sociel progress. 

The mejor role played by the state in the economic 
and socie!l life of the developing countries and the trens- 
fer to plenning es @ method of economic maenegement, 
which hes been carried out simos! everywhere, meke it 
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This concerns the reduction of inequality 


lation. in the 
distribution of income, the raising of the working peop- 
le's standerd of living, the eliminetion of 

end so on. During the Round T discussion well-gro- 
unded doubts were expressed to the effect that, under 
current social conditions, the situation of the working 


it is only naturel thet the participants in the discus- 
sion were unable to dea! with all aspects of the prob- 
lem. The combination of structural and cyclic crises which 
characterise the world capitalist economy af the turn of 
the 1980s exerted en uneven influence on different 
groups of developing countries. The stetes which possess 
unique raw materie! resources (oil, uranium, end +s- on) 


tradiction emerges between the propositions of the strate- 
gy end their applicability in concrete cases. Its resolution 
demands the accumulation of additional empirical date. 


The probable economic end sociel consequences of 
some recommendations of the new strategy heave not yet 
been examined in detail. For exemple, in connection 
with the rapidiy growing unemployment in the developing 
countries, the new strategy recommends thet lebour-con- 
suming technology be expended, i. e, manual lebour 
rather than mechenisation should be used. If is assumed 
that such en approach will enable the young states to 
solve a number of acute socio-economic problems: reduc- 
ing unemployment, raising the stendard of ‘iving of the 
working people, expending the capacity of the domestic 
market, and, finally, reducing the capitel-output ratio of 
production. Due to the lack of concrete research, how- 
ever, no one can give @ definite answer to the following 
questions: in which industries is it possible and expedient 
to apply labour-intensive technology? in what way will 














this influence labour productivity, intersectora! ties, and 
so on? 


The struggle for a new economic order, the develop- 
ment of economic cooperation between the socialist com- 
munity and the developing world (cooperation which now 
actualiy embodies features of the new economic order), 
demographic problems, and so on, deserve a separate 
and detailed discussion which cannot be accommodated 
within the scope of this publication. 
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ISLAM AS A POLITICAL FACTOR IN TURKEY 


Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 1, Jan-Feb 82 pp 41-44 


[Article by Dmitri Yeremeyev, Dr. Sc. 


[Text] 


eee! is overwhelmingly an Islamic 
country, the official statistics putt- 
ing the ion of believers in its 

lation of forty-six million at 

per cent. Most of them are Sunni 
Hanifites, although the number of 
— million—is also consider- 
able. 


Islam was adopted in — eight 
and a half centuries ago and is now 
very much a part of the lore of the land, 
as the traditions and menta- 
ity of the people. Many factors were 
at play in shaping this situation, in- 
cluding the o ox Islamic law which 

ibed that the Sultans of the two 
urkish feudal and theocratic monar- 
chies—the Medieval Seljukian state 
of Asia Minor, and the Ottoman em- 
pire which remained to see modern 
times—combine the emirate and the 
imamate, or secular and religious 
wer. In addition, in 1517, after the 
Turks seized Egypt, which was ruled 
by the last dynasty of Arab caliphs, 
the Osman Padishah assumed the 
title of caliph, the head of the Mos- 
lem world. 

Both in the Seljukian state and the 
Ottoman empire, Islam was the state 
religion and exerted the predominant 
influence on all social and political 
life. Islamic principles governed legis- 
lation, legal procedures, taxation, the 
Army, education. etc. 

The sway of Islam and of the Mos- 
iem clergy lost much of its 


following the 1918-1924 national 
bourgeois revolution which carried 
out a number of reforms, including 


some secular ones. Islam was separa- 
ted from politics and the state, and 
education was secularised. The revolu- 
tion and reforms later came to be 
known as Kemalist, after Kemal Ata- 
tirk, leader of bourgeois nationalists, 


(Hist.)] 
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founder and first President of the 
Turkish Republic. 

A list of secular reforms shows 
how decisive the Kemalist policies 
were. The sultanate and caliphate were 
abolished, i. ec the feudal and theo- 
—_ monarchy were 8 away hy - 

a republic was proclaimed i 
stead. Parliament—the Grand Nation- 
al Assembly (GNA)—became the sup. 
reme body of state power. Vakufs, 
—— of Moslem institutions, were 
nationalised. European codes of law 
were substituted for Shariat, the Mos- 
lem law. All religious schools—mad- 
rasahs—were closed down, all types 


of rel . including the 
igious training g “- 


partment of ay of Istanbul Uni- 
versity was disbanded. The same re- 
outlawed — sects, and intro- 
duced a new Latin-based alphabet in- 
stead of the old Arabic one. The au- 
thorities introduced the Gregorian ca- 
lendar and European ' 
deleted the article stating that Islam 
was the state religion from the Con- 
stitution, emancipated Mosiem women 
by oe their equality with men, 
outlawed Islamic polygyny, granted 
women the right to elect and be elec- 
ted to Parliament and local admini- 
stration, and made the wearing of 
the yashimak a matter of choice. Sun- 
day instead of Friday was made the 
day of rest. 

The Kemalisis sought to climinatc 
clerical domination of the Turkish 
state, secing in the Moslem priesthood 





' Prior to the reforms, the Turks 
counted the hours beginning with the 
morning namaz, or six urs later 
than Greenwich Mean Time. 














the main obstacle to s and the 
acquisition of modern civilisation. (The 


and i force dehind 
unrest ition to the 
emalist reiorms.) Kemalists 


: 
| 


princi 
the Constitution of the Turkish Repu- 
blic. The other five principles were 


shifts within the country. Many sec- 
tions of the Turkish as- 


increasingly aligned 
the landlords, which gave a shot in 
the arm to the feudal and religious 
prejudice within the ideology and 
mentality of the ruling 
ing World War Il, Turkey sustained 
large military expenses involved in 
the maintenance of a one-million- 
strong army, although it did not take 
part in the hostilitices. Workers, peas- 
ants, craftsmen, and small business- 
men bere the brunt of the wartime 
hardships. Their standard of living 
sharply decreased, while the big tra- 
ders, industrialists, and landlords 
amassed large fortunes. The devclop- 
ment of capitalism brought about a 
difiercntiation of the bourgeoisie, and 
several large groupings emerged, each 
of which had ts own interests. Logi- 
cally, they {ater formed political 
parties which used Islamic ideas in 
their propaganda. 

The PRP itself, rocked at the 
tume by a profound ideological crisis, 
developed several ideological trends 
secking to exploit Islam in the strug- 
gle against pr ive communist 
ideology. By 1947, the PRP had a 
faction setting forth the slightly veil- 
ed Islamic catchwords: Isiam does 
not hinder progress, immorality has 
appeared in the country because it has 
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1950 election, it was voted out, and 
—} - er : Miracting 
ts on a 

religious votes, was voted in. The 


praised Turkey's accession to NA 
(formalised in October 1951-F 

1952) as a “deed a able to Allah, 
for it has saved Turkey from the 
communist threat". The same years 


such as the Bagdad Pact (later 
CENTO) alleging that these “defen- 


ded Islam from the communists”. The 
list of the pan-Islamists’ demands in- 
cluded the reintroduction of the Ara- 
bic alphabet, the wearing of the fez 
and turban, the reinstitution of Friday 
as the day of rest, the reintroduction 
of Shariat and polygamy. and the pro- 
clamation of Islam as the state reli- 


gion. 
The DP leaders showed greater 
regard for religion as their last hope 
of remaining in power in the latter 
half of the 1950s, following a marked 
deterioration in the state of the eco- 
nomy brought about by military build- 
up and increased dependence on 
foreign capital. In 1959, Islamic pro- 
paganda proclaimed Menderes a holy 
man, after he managed to survive an 
airplane crush. In spite of this, the 
DP was marking its last days in of- 
fice, and = “sory vernment 
was soon a@ military cou 
on May 27, eo. , , 
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However, the —s restore 
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the new Constitution of 1961 included 


wy gain, it had to reflect a num- 
of demands made by religious 
circles. Thus, control over the imple- 
mentation of secularism was entrusted 
to the religious affairs department 
which was under s clerical in- 
fluence. The Constitution also allowed 
—— training and education”. 
“Training and scientific centres” of 
Islamic propaganda—Islamic institu- 
tes—sprang up in the country along- 
side socicties for the promotion of 
religion and other reactionary clerical 
associations such as the pan-Islamic 
Society for Struggle Against Com- 
munism, the Socicty of the Green 
Crescent, and the Confederation of 
Turkish Believers. 

In 1965, the Justice Party (JP), 
which was the PRP’s main rival in 
1960s-1970s, carried the parliamenta 
election. Its policies inherited muc 
irom the DP, which had been outlaw- 
ed following the 1960 coup, and re- 
flected the interests of big bourgeoisie 
and landlords. It owed most of its 
electoral success to the millions of 
religious voters, since it posed as the 
defender of their religious convic- 
tions. The JP leaders would intcrrept 
their election specches to hold prayers. 
The election slogan they spread among 
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surprising, thercfore. that 
too, Islam continued to 
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political scene thal were 
secularism. two 


— were up—the Nationalist 
tion (NAP), and the P 
for Nati Order (PNO)—w 


openly —— Islam as their ideo- 
logical orm. 
The NAP leader, retired Colonel 


pins 

4 
4 

Ss 


ing for restoration of Islam to its 
former role in Turkey's social and po- 
litical life. Disregardi historical 
facts, he claimed that “Islam was not 
the cause of the Turkish nation's 
backwardness” and, in defiance of the 


ations “in ac- 


the Turkish Moslem” and for a “mer- 
ger of the laboratories at technica 
colleges and natural sciences depart- 
ments with the theological acade- 
mies”. 

Speaking at the Grand National 
Assembly, the NAP deputies insisted 
on obligaiory teaching of the Koran 
in secondary schools and on introduc- 
ing the recogsition of religious mar- 

on a par with civil marriages 
at local registry olfices. 

In direct political practice, the 
NAP resorted to terrorism inst all 
leftist forces. Acting uader pretext 
of a struggle against communism, its 


fe ae detachments (the so-call- 


grey wolves” ‘-—? of ~ 
storm troopers in Nazi German 
attacked student and workers’ de- 
monstrations, carried out repressions 
at universities and the offices of 


Its social base consisted of declassé ele- 
ments, part of the petty and middle 
bourgeoisie, and some ts of the 
younger eration duped by natio- 
nalist a Islamic demagoguery. It 
drew its material support from many 
trading and industrial companies. 
Quite rightly all these factors gave 
the Turkish public every reason to 
call it a fascist party. 

The second party—the PNO— 
campaigned for a return to an Is- 
lamic state, the caliphate and Shariat. 
In other words, it declared ideologi- 
cal war against the foundations of 








(edalet}. a charitable tax for the 
(zekat). a ban on the usury, 
common y of Moslem commu- 
nities (vakujs). etc. li condemned the 
cruelty of capitalist exploitation (“all 
of us are Moslem brothers”). 

foreign capital (“the giaours’ capital 
equa — with Turkish and 
promi the people ~ al prospe- 
rity and the revival morality and 
—— a a Se 

mainiv ard x 
the clergy, and So pan of bene ae 
middle bourgeoisie (mostly in Eastern 
Turkey) that cringed before big 


aga 
new military-backed crack- 
ed down on ieftitt ond 


of progressive tions, and hav- 
ing the National Assembly 
several anti-democratic amendments 
to the Constitution. 

Yet it did not outlaw the fascist 


Struggle 

was banned. The Islamic PNO met 
with the same fate: on May 21, 1971, 
the constitutional court ruled that its 
programme contradicted the constitu- 
tional principle of a civil state. The 
Islamic papers were also closed for 
a while. However, the outlawed PNO 
. soon reemerged under another name, 
= ge Pit (NSP). 
n 970s, -wing parties 
continued to use Islam in the political 
struggle. Both the NAP and NSP in- 
clud a wide gamut of Islamic 
principles in their policy-making sta- 
tements. Before seeking election to 
the GNA or local administration, their 
leaders made a point of frequentin 
mosques, interspersing the name o 
Allah throughout their speeches, and 
releasing series of photographs show- 
ing them at prayer or religious cere- 
monies. Leaders of other right-wing 
parties. in particular the JP, the most 
influential conservative party, did the 
same; all of them were striving to 
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Minister, formed a new government 
The military authorities reiterated 
their adherence to Kemalism, condem- 

















ned “reactionary and other extremr Only 40 cent of the tion 
doctrines”, and confirmed fA. ay Ay BE 

the ban on ex religious diffe- lages do not even have fresh water 
rences in tical struggle. In other words, Turkish = ‘ely 
e like any other inequitable socity 

provides a ready social base for the 

So, the three decades (1950- existence and thr.wing of religion: 
1980) have an the oppressed and the destitute will 
t role in Turkey's social and cling to their beliefs in a just Allah 

I life and to their yt. Bay 
The ebb and fiow of its influence from all sorrows and misi in 
recurs ia cycles. And it is obvious the next world. The policy of secu- 
that each time the Army has acted larism—in a sense, the “political 
as the force preventing Islam from deliverance of clerical omnipotence— 
the dominant ideological has done little to draw the masses 

and tical factor in society and — BF, BB. -— 
the state, as it was under the Sultans. ee Se t, 
warrants two conclu- above all, on emancipation. . 

sions: first, the Turkish Army is The cultural level of many social 
continuing the strata, especially that of the peasants, 
in . defending the principle most of whom are illiterate, remains 
of secularism; and, second, that recur- ee, Ct Sp © ae anpates 
rences of islamic influence are not Turkey's able-bodied population, 6 mi 
accidental, as they do from lion can neither read nor write. More 
-—- economic than one-third of the children do not 

sources sttend school. All this can pro- 


In iact, the Kemalist reforms 
mainly aficcted the social 


are, caly .seahaly, teching, soit 
- 

agrarian central to the life 
ol millions of Turkish peasants. The 


i 


mote the persistence of a ard 
' are 


vinces. is the main reason why 
Islarmic _s is so iy. Ths 
among t peasantry. 

fact is being exploited—often not 
without various 

and parties. 


its population is employed 
ture. Most peasants are ei 
or land-hungry and live in constant 
poverty. i es lack health 
services, and 


is still 
ward country aS ie oe © 
ther 
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